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Translated for the Harbinger. 
I. 

* Yes, yes, young ladies, toss your 
heads as you please, the wisest and best 
among you is— But | will not say who ; 
for she is the only one of my class who 
has any modesty, and I fear lest by nam- 
ing, I might make her immediataly los 
that rare virtue which I wish you all— ” 


“© In nomine Patris, et Filit, et Speritu 


Sancto,’” chanted Costanza, with an air of 


eifrontery. 
“© Amen,"” 


little girls 


sang in chorus all the othe 
‘* Naughty man,”’ said Clorinda, pouting 
out her pretty lips, and tapping ‘lightly 
with the handle of her fan, the bony and 
wrinkled fingers of the singing master, 
which rested, stretched out upon the mute 
keys of the organ. 
‘*Tt’s of no use ;*’ said the old Profes- 
sor, with the sang froid of a man who, 
during forty years, had been for six hours 


a day the brunt of all the cajoleries and 


perversenesses of many generations of 


girls. ‘* It is not less true,’’ added he, y-ut- 
ting his spectacles into the case, and his 
snuff-box into his pocket, without raising 
his eyes upon the bantering and scoffing 
swarm, ** that this wise, this docile, this 
studious, this attentive, this good child is 
—not you, Miss Clorinda ; nor you, Miss 
Costanza: neither is *t you, Miss Zuliet- 
ta; and Rosina has no claim to those ti- 
tles, and Michela still less — ”’ 

‘¢ No, it is I,”’ 


‘ Not at all, he means me,’’— “‘ me,”*"— 


** Then you mean me,”’ 


‘*me,’*—ery out, with their flute-like 
and ear-piercing voices, a crowd of fifty 
blondes or brunettes, precipitating them- 
selves, like a flock of screaming sea-gulls 
upon a poor shell-fish, left dry on the 


strand by the ebbing of the tide 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francrs G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The shell-fish, that is, the maestro, (and 
I maintain that no metaphor could apply 
better to his angular movements, to his 
fishy eyes, and his cheeks, speckled with 
red, and above all, to the thousand little 
white, stiffand pointed curls of the pro- 
fessorial wig) ; the maestro, I say, foreed 
to full back upon the bench three times 
after having risen to depart, calm and im- 
passable as a shell-fish, rocked and hard- 
ened by numberless tempests, made them 
beg a long while before he would say 
which of his scholars deserved the prais- 
es of which he was generally so miserly, 
but had just now shown himself so prodi- 
gal. At last, yielding as if with regret, 
to intreaties which his own malice had 
provoked, he took the professor's baton, 
with which he usually beat time, and used 
it to separate and range in two lines, his 


undisciplined troop. Then advancing with 


a solemn pace between this double row of 


frivelous heads, he placed himself at the 
bottom of the organ gallery, in front of a 
little girl seated upon one of the steps. 
She, with her elbows on her knees, her 
fingers in her ears, that her attention 
might not be distracted by the noise, stnd- 
ied her lesson in a low voice in order to 
disturb no one, bent and folded wpon her- 
self like a little monkey; he, solemn and 
triumphant, with leg advanced, and arm 
outstretched, seemed like the shepherd 
Paris awarding the apple, not te the most 
beautiful, but to the most wise. 

** Consuelo? The Spaniard!’ cried out 
with one voice the young choristers, at 
first struck with surprise. Then a shout 
of universal Homeric laughter, raised a 
flush of indignation and anger upon the 
majestic brow of the professor 

The little Consuelo, whose stopped up 
ears had heard nothing of all this dialogue, 
and whose eyes wandered vacantly with- 
out seeing, so much was she absorbed by 
her work, was, for some instants Insensi- 
ble to all this elamor. At last, perceiving 
the attention of which she was the object, 


she let her hands fall from her ears upon 


her knees, and her sheet of music from her 


' Clorinda for a yea . 


AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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lap upen the fioor. Thus she remained, 
petrified with astonishment, net confused 
but a little frightened, and ended by get- 
ting up to see if some curious object or 
some ridiculous person behind her, were 
not instead of herself, the cause of snech 
noisy galety. 

** Consuelo,”’ said the maestro, taking 
her by the hand, without further explana- 
tion. ‘* Come, my good girl, and sing for 
me the Salve Regiva of Pergolese, which 


~ 


you have been studying a fortnight and 


7? 


Consuelo, without answering, without 
testifying either fear, or pride, or embar- 
rassment, followed the singing-master to 
the organ, where reseating himself with an 
air of triumph, he played the aeconpani- 
Then Con- 


suelo, with simplicity and ease, raised 


ment for his young scholar. 


purely, under the high vaulted arches of 
the Cathedral, the tones of the most beau- 
tiful voiee which had ever made them re- 
sound. She sang the Salre Regina with- 
out a single fault of memory, without haz- 


arding a sound which was not completely 


just, full, sustained or intentionally bro- 


ken; and followiug with an entirely pas- 
sive exactness the instructions which the 
learned master had given her, rendering 
with her powerful capabilities the intelli- 
gent and just intentions of the good man, 
she, with the inexperience and careless- 
uess of a child, did what science, practice, 
and enthusiasm would not have enabled 
an accomplished singer to have done ; she 
sang with perfection. ‘It is well, my 
daughter,’* said the old master, always 
sparing of his praises, ‘‘ you have studied 
with attention, and you have sung with 
conscience. The next time, you will re- 
peat to me that cantata of Scarlati which 
| have taught you.” 

** Si, Signor professore,’’ answered Con- 
suelo, ‘‘ may I go now!’ 
‘* Yes, my child. Young ladies, the 
lesson is fivished. 

Consuelo placed ina lhittle basket, ber 
sheets of music, her crayons, and her lit. 


tle fan of black paper, as inseparable a 
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tian woman, and which she almost never 


used, though she had it always with her 


Then she disappeared behind the pipes of 


the organ, descended with the lichtness of 


a mouse, thé mysterious staircase which 


ieads to the ehurch, knelt an instant in 
passing through the centre nave, and as 
she was going out, found near the basin 
of hely water a handsome young noble- 
man, who, smiling, held out the s 
to her. 


while looking straicht in his face with th: 


She took some of the wa 


freedom cf a little girl, who neither be- 
lieves, nor feels herself as vet to be a wo- 
man, she mingled her sien of the eross 
and her thanks in so pleasant @ manner, 
that the 


Consuelo laughed likewise, and suddenly, 


young lord laughed outright. 
as if remembering that some one was wait- 
ing for her, she hurried off and cleared 
the floor of the church, the steps and the 
portico in a twinkling. 

in the mean while the Professor retarn- 
ed his spectacles to the great pocket of his 
vest a second time, and addressing his si- 
Jent scholars : ‘* Shame to you! my fine 
‘*That little 


girl, the youngest among you, the latest 


young ladies,”’ said he. 


comer in my class, is the only one who can 
sing a solo properly ; and in the choruses, 
whatever follies you may be committing 
about her, I find her always as firm and 
true as a note of the harpsichord. — The 
reason Is, that she has zeal, she has pa- 
lience, and moreover, what none of you 
have and never wil] have, as many as you 
are, she has consc: 

‘** Ah! there’s his great word dischar- 
ged!” 


ried Costanza, as soon as he had 


gone’ He had said it only thirty-nine 
times in the course of the lesson, and 
would have fallen ill, had he not reached 
the fortieth. 

*¢ Great wonder that this Consuelo does 
make progress ! 
is so poor! She thinks only of learning 
something by which she’ can earn her 
bread.”’ 

“They say her mother was a Bohemi- 
the Tit- 


tle one has sung in the streets and on the 


an,’’ added Michelina, ** and that 


roads before coming here. It is not to be 
denied that she has a beautiful voice; but 
she has not a shadow of intelligence, poor 
child! She learns by heart, she follows 
with servility theteachings of the professor, 
and then her cood lungs do all the-rest 
«Tf she had the best lungs in the world 
and the erandest intellicence to boot,’’ 
said the beautiful Clorinda, ‘* 1 would ‘nt 


dispute those advantages with her, if ] 


for hers.— ”’ 


had to change my face 


** You would ‘nt lose much by the ex- 


change, neverthe le ss,”? retorts d Costanza. 


who did not take much pains to recognise 


the beauty of Clorinda. 


TitE HARBINGER. 


‘‘She is not handsome either,’’ said | 


another. 
taper, and her great eyes have no ex- 
pression, besides, she is always so badly 
dressed. Decidedly she is ugly.’’ 

‘ Poor girl; that is all very unfortunate 
for her, no money and no beauty! ”’ 

Thus ended the panegyrie of Consuelo, 
and thus did they by pitying her, console 
themselves for having admired her while 


} 
she sang. 


HI. 
This happened at 
hundred years ago, in the Church of the 
Mendicanti, where the celebrated Maes- 


Venice about one 


tro Porpora had just held a rehearsal of 


his grand vespers in music, the perform- 
ance of which he was to direct on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the day of the Assump- 


tion. The young choristers whom he had 


so roundly seolded were the children of 


those scuo/e* where they were instructed 
at the expense of the state and afterwards 
received a dowry, either for marriage or 
for the cloister, as said Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, who admired their magnificent vol- 
ces about that same time, in the same 
church. Reader, you no doubt remem- 
ber only too well his details and a charm- 
ing episode in reference thereto, related 
by him in the eighth book of his Confes- 
S10uSs. 
here those admirable pages, after reading 


I should be unwilling to transcribe 


which, you certainly would not resolve 
upon taking up mine again; I certainly 
should do the same in your place, friend 
reader. I hope therefore, that you have 
not the Confessions by vou at this moment, 
ami so go on with my tale. 

All these young persons were not equal- 
ly poor, and it is certain that notwith- 
standing the great integrity of the admin- 
istration, some would enter, whom specu- 
lation, rather than necessity induced to 
receive at the expense of the state, an 
artist’s education, and the means of an es- 
tablishment. ‘This is the reason why 
some allowed themselves to forget these 
holy laws of equality, by means of which 
they had been permitted to sit stealthily 
upon the same bench with their poor sis- 
ters. It likewise happened that all did 
not fulfil the austere views entertained by 
the Republic respecting their future lot. 
had 


profited by this gratuitous education, re- 


l‘rom time to time some one who 
nounced the dowry to seek elsewhere a 
more brilliant fortune. 
tion perceiving this to be inevitable, had 
sometimes admitted to the course of mu- 
sical lessons, the children of poor artists, 
whose wandering life did not permit along 
Of this class 


the little Consuelo, born in Spain, and ar- 


residence at Ve nice. was 


riving thence in Italy, by the way of St. 


* Schools. 


‘* She is as yellow as a pascal 


The administra- | 


'repels more and more. 
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Petersburg, Constantinople, Mexico, or 





Archangel, or by some other route even 
more direct, travelled by the Bohemians 
alone. 

lad alll can = 

johemian, however she was not except 
by profession and figure of speech; for by 
race, she was netther Gipsy nor Indian, 
She 


was of good Spanish blood, no doubt 


nor Israelitish even in any manner. 


Moorish tn its origin, for she was tolera- 
bly brown, and her whole person had a 
tranquillity which announced nothing of 
Not that I wish to 

If I had created 
the character of Consuelo, I do not assert 


the wandering races. 


speak ill of those races. 


that I should not have made her descend 
from Israel, or even from a more ancient 
race; but she was formed from the rib of 
Ishmael, everything in her organization 
declared it. I never aaw her, for I am not 
yet a hundred years old, but | have been 
She 
had not the feverish petulance interrupted 


told this, and cannot contradict it. 


by fits of a pathetic Janguor which distin- 
guishes the Zingarelle.* She had not the 
insinuating curiosity, and the obstinate 
mendicity of an indigent Ebbrea.t She was 
as calm as the waters of the lagunes, and 
at the same time as active as the light gon- 
dolas which incessantly furrow its surface. 

As she grew very fast and her mother 
was very poor, her clothes were always 
too short by a year, which gave to her long 
legs of fourteen, accustomed to show 
themselves in public, a sort of savage 
grace and springing gait, the sight of 
which caused both pleasure and pity. If 
her foot was small, she was so badly shod 
On the 


confined in a 


that vou could not be sure of it. 


other 


hand, her figure, 
waist which had become too small, and 
was bursting at every seam,—- was light 
and flexible as a palm tree, but without 
form, without roundness, and without any 
attractiveness. The poor girl thought 
nothing of this, accustomed as she was to 
be called ape, monkey, and gipsy, by the 
blonde, white, aud plump girls of the Adri- 
atic. Her face, round, pallid, and insig- 
nificant, would have struck no ene, if her 
hair, short, thick and pushed behind her 
ears, and at the same time her manner, so 
serious and indifferent to outward objects, 
had not given her asingularity which was 
Faces which do 
not please, lose more and more the power 


by no means agreeable. 
of pleasing. ‘Their owners, uninteresting 
to others, become so to themselves and ac- 
quire a negligence of physiognomy which 
Beauty observes, 


contemplates, and arranges herself as it 


were in an imaginary mirror, which is 
continually before her eyes. Ugliness 
Sull 


one 


forgets herself and gives up all care 
kinds of 


which suffers and protests, without ceas- 


there are two ugliness ; 


a ee 


+ Hebrew woman. 


* Gipsy Girls. 
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ing, against the general condemnation by 
habitual rage and envy ;. the other, ingen- 
uous, careless, which goes on its way, 
neither avoiding nor proveking remark, 
and gains the heart, even while it offends 
the eyes ; this was the ugliness of Consue- 
lo. Those tenerous persons who inter 
ested ther. ives for her, regretted at first 
that she was not pretty ; then changing 
their minds, they said, taking hold of her 
head with that familiarity which they 
woulda not have felt with a beauty : ‘* Well, 
my dear, you do have the look of a good 
creature ;’’ and Consuelo was satisfied, 
although she was not ignorant that this 


meant; ‘* You have nothing more.” 


In the mean while the young and hand- 
some nobleman who liad offered her the 
holy water, remained near the vase, until 
he had seen pass one after the other, even 
to the very last of the scolari. He looked 
at them ali with attention, and when the 
most beautiful, Clorinda, passed near him, 
he gave her the holy water with his fin- 


gers, that he might have the pleasure of 


touching hers. The young girl blushed 


with vanity and passed on, giving him one 


of those looks, which being a mixture of 


shame and andacity, express neither dig- 
nity, ner modesty. 

As soon as they had al] returned to the 
mterior of the Convent, the gallant patri- 
cian, crossing the nave and approaching 
the Professor, who was descending from 
the gallery more slowly: — ‘* By the 
body of Bacchus! you will please to tell 
me, my dear master,’’ cried he, ** which 
of your pupils has just sung the Salve Re- 
gma?”’ 

‘*Why do you wish to know, Count 
Zustiniavi '’’ answered the Professor, leav- 
ing the Church with him. 

‘In order to compliment you,”’ replied 
the patrician. ‘* For a long time I have at- 
tended, not only your vespers, but even 
vour lessons ; for you know how much | 
Well, this 
is the first time that I have heard Pergo- 


am dilettante of sacred music. 


lese’s music sung in so perfect a manner ; 
as regards the voice, it is certainly the 
most beautiful I have ever met with in 
my life.”’ 


‘** By the Christ! I believe you!’ re 


turned the Professor, relishing a huge | 


pinch of snuff with complaisance and 
dignity. 


‘* Then tell me the name of the celes- | 


tial creature who has thrown me into 
such eestacies. Notwithstanding your se- 
verities and your continual complaints, it 
may be said that you have made your 
school one of the best of al] Italy; your 
choruses are excellent, and your solos 
very commendable ; but the music which 
you oblige them to execute is so grand, 
80 austere, that young girls can rarely 
cause all its beauties to be felt— ”’ 


THE HARBINGER. 

‘** They do not cause them to be felt,” 
said the Professor with sadness, ‘‘ because 
they themselves never feel them! [or 
fine, fresh and powerful voices and of 
great compass, we do not want, thank 
Ged ! but for truly musical organizations, 
alas! how rare and incomplete they are.’ 

** At least you have one that is admi- 
rably endowed; the instrumen: is mag- 


nificent, the sentiment perfect, the 
edge remarkable. ‘Tell me her name.’ 
‘*Tt is true then,’’ said the Professor, 
eluding the question, ‘‘ that she gave you 
pleasure? ”’ 

‘She seized me by the heart, she 


drew tears from my eyes, and by means so 


simple, by effects so little labored, that at | 


first I could not understand how it was 
done. Then I called to mind what you 
had so often told me, in teaching me your 
divine art, my dear master; and for the 
first time I felt how right you were.” 

** And what did I tell you? ”’ asked the 
master again with an air of triumph. 

‘* You used to tell me,’’ answered the 
Count, ‘‘ that the grand, the true, the 
beautiful in art, was the simple.”’ 

‘*T also told you that there was the 
brilliant, the difficult, the skilful, and 
that there was often reason for remarking 
and praising these qualities. Did I not?” 

‘* Without doubt; but between these 
secondary qualities and the true manifes- 


tation of genins, there is an abyss, said 


you. Well, my dear master! your song- 


stress is alone on one side and all the rest 
are on the other.”’ 

“Jt is true and it is well said,’ ob- 
served the Professor, rubbing his hands. 


‘* Her name !*’ insisted the Count. 


‘* What 
Professvur. 


* On! per Dio Santo! 


name’*’’ asked the roguish 
that of the si- 
ren or rather of the archangel whom | 
have just heard —”’ 

‘And what do you wish do with her 
name, my lord Count?’’ replied Porpo- 


ra, in a severe tone 


‘‘ Sir professor, why do you wish to 


keep it a secret from me? ”’ 

‘*T will tell you why, if you will be- 
gin by telling me why you ask it with so 
much earnestness.” 

‘*Ts not the desire to know, to name 
and to see the objects of our admiration a 
natural and truly irresistible sentiment.’’ 

‘‘Yes! But that is not your only 
‘motive! allow me, my dear Count, to con- 
‘tradiet you. You are a great amateur 
and good connoisseur in music, I know ; 
but you are above all, proprietor of the 
Saint Samuel Theatre. You make it 
your glory even more than your interest, 
to draw thither the finest talents and the 
most beautiful voices of all Italy. You 


know that we give good lessons ; that in 


four school alone are severe studies prose- ' 





|cuted and great musicians formed. You 
_have already earried Corilla away from 
us; and as she will probably be taken 
from you, at the first opportunity, by an 
engagement with some other theatre, you 
come prowling about our school to see 
if we have not formed some other Cor- 
illa whom you are ready to seize upon.— 
‘That is the truth, Count, acknowledge 
that I have said the truth ”’ 

‘“* And if it were so, dear master,’ re- 
plied the Count smiling, ‘‘ what do you 
care, and where is the harm?” 

‘A very great harm, my lord Count, 
you corrupt, you destroy these poor ttea- 
tures.”’ 

‘Indeed! what de you understand by 
that, austere professor? since when have 
you become the guardian father ef these 
fragile virtues! ”’ 

‘** T understand as I should, Sir Count, 
‘and am anxious neither for their virtue 
nor for their fragility ; but I am anxious 
_for their talent, which you pervert and 
| debase in your theatres, by obliging them 
to sing music which is vulgar and in bad 
taste. Is it not heart-rending, is it not 
shameful to see Corilla, who began to un- 
derstand grandly the serious art, descend 
from sacred to profane, from prayer to 
wantonness, from the altar to the feot- 
| lights, from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
|from Allegri and Palestrina to Albinoni 
and the barber A pollini? *’ 

‘* So you refuse in your puritanism, to 
give me the name of this girl, respecting 
whom I can have no ulterior views, since 

I am entirely ignorant if she possesses 
“any other 
stage?” 

‘TI do refuse absolutely.’ 


qualities required for the 


, 


‘* And you think I shal] not discover 
ay 

** Alas! you will discover it if such is 
your determination : but | shall do all in 
my power to prevent you from earrying 
her off.*’ 

‘“ Well, 


vanquished ; 


master, you are already half 
for I have seen, I have di- 
vined, I have recognized your mysterious 
divinity.”’ 

‘* Yes, forsooth ’** said the master with 
a distrustful and reserved air, ‘* are you 
very sure?” 

“My eyes and my heart have revealed 
her to me; | will give you a picture of 
her to convince you. She is tall. She 
is, I believe, the tallest of all your schol- 
ars; she is white as the snow of Frioul, 
and rosy as the horizon at dawn of a 
beautiful day ; she has golden hair, eyes 
of azure, a lovely embonpoint and wears 
upon her finger a little ruby, which in 
grazing my hand, burnt me like the spark 
of a magic fire.”’ 

** Bravo !"’ cried Porrora with a jeer- 


ing alr, 


‘In that ease | have nothing to 
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eonceal from you; the name of that beau- 


ty is Clorinda. Make to her your sedue- 


tive offers, give her gold, diamonds and 


trinkets. You will easily engage her for 


your company, and perhaps she will re- 
place Corilla; since the public of your 
theatres now-a-days prefer beautiful shoul- 
ders to beautiful sounds, aud bold glances 
to high intellicence.”’ 

‘** Can I have deceived myself, my dear 


master?’’ said the Count, somewhat con- 


el ty that Clorinda is 


Grcoad » oh) 
susSe€d , is lt VASSITDIC 


only a vulgar beauty 2’ 


‘**And if my siren, my divinity, my 


archangel, as you are pleased toe ea!l her. 


pote 


were any thing but beautiful retorted 


the master with malice. e 
= If she were de forme d, I should be- 
seech you not To show her to me, for mv 


ilusion would | 


be too eruelly destroyed. 


Bi 


If she were simply ugly, | might still 


adore her, but | weuld not engage her for 


the theatre; bec talent without beau- 


aust 


ty is sometimes only a misfortune, a strug- 


W hat 


at, master, and, why do you 


ole, a torment for a woman. 


are 
vou lookine 


999 
stop thus 


‘* Here we are at the landing place of 
the gondolas, and I do not see a sine) 
one. But you, Count, what are you gaz- 
ing at so earnestly ?”’ 

‘*] am looking to see if that lad, seat- 


don the ste ps of the landing pl ive, be- 


2 ; ' 'Y 
side that sorry littie on 


1 is not my proté- 


cé Anzoleto, the most intellioent and th 
handsomest of all our little plebeians. 
Look at him, dear master, this interests 


you as well sm That boy has the 
fincet tenor voice ll Venice; he has a 
passionate taste for music and an ineredi- 
ble facility | have long wished to speak 
to you about him and to ask you to giv 
him lessons. ‘This one 1 re ally do de- 
yend upon to maintain the success of my 
theatre, and in some years I hope to be 
well rewarded for my _ pains. Hallo 
Foto! come her my boy, that | may pre- 
sent you to the illustrious master Por 
por \ 
Anzoleto withdrew his nuked lees from 
t water, in which they had hung eare- 
less wi while hi Was occupied ili boring 
with a large needle some of those pretty 
liithe shells which in Venice are poetical 
ly named ft ( j Jor all clothing, 
} had on pair of breeches very much 
and a shirt, quite fine but sadly 
torn, through which you could see his 


shoulders, white and modelled like thos 


of a little antique Bacchu In fact he 
had the Greek beauty of a young faun, 
and his physiognomy pre sented the mix- 


ture, singular indeed, but quite frequent 


in those creations Of pagan statuary, of a 


dreamy melancholy 1 a mocking ecare- 


ved though very 


of the 


sen 


} rote SOT . 
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‘fine, of a bright brown, somewhat cop- 


pered by the sun, rolled in a thousand 


thick and short curls around his neck of 


All of 


incomparable perfection; but there was 


alabaster. his features were an 


in his eyes black as ink a somewhat over 
bold, which did not please the professor. 
‘The boy rose quickly at the call of Zusti- 
blani, threw all his shells into the lap of 
the little girl seated beside him, and 
while she, without being disconcerted, 
continued stringing them and interspers- 
ing litthe gold beads, he 


approached and 


kissed the Count’s hand according to the 


custom of the country. 


‘* Ile is truly a handsome boy,’’ said the 


professor, giving him a little tap on the 


cheek. ‘** But he'*seems to be occupied 
with amusements a little too puerile for 


his age; 


for he is quite eighteen years 
pry 


old is he not 


4 
Sor, Tre- 


‘* Almost nineteen, Sior profi 
plied Anzoleto in the Venetian dialect ; 
‘* but if | play with shells it is to help lit- 
tle Consuelo, who is making necklaces.”’ 

** Consuelo,*” said the master, approach- 


Anzole- 


know that you had a tast 


ing his puptl with the count and 


‘+1 did not 


**Oh! they are not for me, signor pro- 


fessor,’ answered Consuelo, half rising 


with precaution, that she might not drop 


into the water, the shells which were 


heaped up in her apron; ** they are to sell, 
to buy rice and corn with.”’ 


** She is poor and suy ports her mother 


said Porpora. sie Liste n Consus lo: when 

ever you and your mother are in trouble, 

vou must come and tell me; but I forbid 
a 


your begging, do you understand 


* Oh! you need not forbid her, Siror 


answered Anzoleto pertly : 


sé 


she would not do it; and besides | 


would not let her.’’ 


* You! but you have nothing,”’ said 
the Count. 
‘* Nothing but your kindness, most il 


lustrious 


signor; but vo shares, the 


and [.”’ 


‘Then she is your relation ?”’ 


we 


ittle one 


= No. she Is a Stranger, she Is Consue- 
lo.?? 


‘*Consuelo! what a queer name,” said 
the Count. 


‘A beautiful name, most ijlustrious,”’ 


re turned Anzoleto, ‘*ot means consola 
tion.”’ 
‘Well and good. She is your friend 


then, #8 it appears.”’ 
‘« She is my betrothed, Signor.’’ 
‘* Already? Sothese children even now 
he 


think of marriage 
** We shall be married the day that you 


sign my engagement with the Theatre of 


Saint Samuel, most illustrious.” 
** In that case, you will have to wait a 


long while yet, my children.”’ 


, 
ject 


—— ae 


‘Oh! we can wait,’ said Consuelo, 
with the cheerful calm of innocence. 
The Count and 


themselves for some minutes with the ecan- 


the maestro diverted 


dor and repartees of this young couple ; 
then, having given rendezvous to Anzole- 
to, that he might Jet the professor hear his 
the 
ing him to his grave eecupations. 

‘What think you of that little gir)?” 


asked the professor of Zustiniani. 


voice next day, they departed, leav- 


‘* | had seen her once before for an in- 
stant and think her ugly enough to justify 
ihe axiom which says, ‘ to eyes of ergh- 
teen, every woman is a beauty.’ ”’ 

‘** That is good,’’ replied the professor, 
‘*now then I can tell you, that your di- 
vine songstress, your siren, your mysteri- 
ous beauty, was Consuelo.”’ 

** She, that dirty child! that lean black 
grass-hopper ! impossible, maestro !"’ 

** She herself, my lord Count, would not 
she make a most attractive prima donna t”’ 

The Count stopped, returned, examined 
Consuelo again from a little distance, 
then clasping his hands with a despair 
that was sufficiently comic ; 

‘Just Hleavens!”’ cried he, ‘* how can 
you make such mistakes, and pour the fire 
of genius into heads so roughly wrought !”’ 

‘* Then you renounee your wicked pro- 
said the profe Ssor. 

*¢ Certainly.”’ 
‘* Do me!’’ added Por- 


you promise 
pora. 
‘Oh! | swear it to you,’’ answered 


the Count. 


To be Continued. 


OF SYNTHESIS, OR THE UNITY OF 
(HE SCIENCES. 
INT 


RODUCTION. 


At the outset of a new publication, it is 
a duty we owe to the public and to our- 
selves, frankly and fully to unfold the 
principles we profess, and the end we 
propose to attain; such is the object of 
this mtroduetion. 

So much has been written during late 
the 


many people 


years on ubject of Synrnesis, that 
have now some difficulty in 
comprehending precisely what is meant 
the 
| 


bly 


by term. ‘This is what happens inva- 


ria when we write volumes where a 
word was sufficient. 

It is enough to refer to the grammati- 
cal sense of the term, to that which is 
ascribed to it in various special sciences, 
chemistry, for example; for in order to 
designate a more extensive problem there 
is no need that the acceptation of the word 
be changed. When we employ it as a 
perfect Method, in relation to the actual 
tendencies and approaching destinies of 
Science, it indicates simply that we must 
proceed in regard to the whole of the sci- 
grammatically with a 


phrase, or in chemistry with a _ body, 


ences as we do 


a 


when, having decomposed the phrase or 
the body, we endeavor to reconstruct it, 
that is to say, to make its Synthesis. 

A phrase is given to scholar in gram- 
mar as a subject of study; he exami 
it, he analyzes it, that is, he decomposes 
it into its constituent elements, so that In 
ste ad of the one phrase he obtains a verb. 
a neun and an attribute, &e 
these different parts in detail, and vets to 
have an exact knowledge of each of them 
taken separat ly. Hay y don 
has evidently only accom] hshed part of 
his work: in studying the elements of 
which a phrase Or propositlo scorn! ed 
he can have no other object than to learn 
how to construct a 
proposition. Such is actually the object 
with which he is oceupied. Ile has ana- 
lyzed , he must now make use « f the ele- 
ments furnished by the analysis, plac 
them in their true,relations and propeor- 
tions, and thus make a grammatical Syn- 
thesis. 

This is what 1s done by hiren ) 
an example drawn from science will 
be less easily understood. 

A body is given io a c¢ l i, x 1 
phrase was just now gi to the ch 
Let it be water, for instane { 
now is water. 
the study in exactly th san wav ast 
scholar did with his p! rhe | s 
was not a simple thing ; it was « 
of many elements, fa a 
and an attribute or adjective, &c. In ex- 
aming water we timeadiat 


it is not a simple thing, but Is co 


pose d of a fT. nt elements 'T el 

ist does in respect to the elements of 

water what the scholar does in 1 t t 

the elements of the phrase; the sel 

isolates them and s t n t 

ind th ehe st ~ > 

studies them s irately, that 

a chemical analysis as the ¢ 1 makes 

crammatical analysis Thus h s 
} 


that bv the use of a certain t ees, 
finds out that water is compe oO \ 
gases, one of which 
and the other « ¢ ; , : \ 1! 
scholar, Ww 


4) 
way, the propert 2 oO} 


tive obtained by | ly : vh 
the particul ir relations of th parts of 
discourse effect in the pl rise submitt 


to his examination, the chemist, havin 


studied the general properties of hvydro- 


gen and oxygen obtained by his analysis 
of water, secks to d ‘over the partie } 
relations of these « lement in the water 


submitted to his examination, he dete 


mines how much of oxygen and how 


much of hydro ren is necessary to consti 
tute water the n, these prop irtions being 
determined, under what circumstances 


these known p oportions of oxveen and 


ocy, 
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hydrecen must be placed in order to con- 


r 


vert them into water. There the analysis 


finished. Ther nothing more to di- 
vide, not] r to jsolate, nothing to b 
studi | | itely B tihe chemist o oht 
not to stop here ny more than the scholat 
should ston at the Ivsis of a vhrase.— 
After having lea | what phrases ar 
made of, the scholar seeks to make them 

d his anterior studies have no other end 


| } . nro 
s made of, he endeavors to produce it, 
Re aue j ! CQ a" 
i s em é i ithesis of wa 
" ¢ } } 
All this is s to the last degre 
W nm tm \ Xam] s to ty 
' . ' 
‘ i i ‘ tli il cA a i iTis 
7 a } f 
| it Would have th : } a ol 
, ’ 
| i Ss A d Siinhp ’ J t us limit 
' 1 
rselves, however, to those whic} 
( d ind 1 | a. }eSIS ~ 
; ‘ i 
tion W - SISUS ln Lyi Yr 
t ir tr ) itions ft é ents isolat 
‘ ; 
\ \ ivSis, 0 rtoa ve : @ n 
ollectiv { cx ssioh Of thes 
) 
I ents 
| ‘ : loret- , ale } 
NiOWwWinNeg nis, we inaersianad aiready 
vnatis m nt D¥ th SYNTHESIS OF rt 
eT | = 
\\V must do, in et to the whol oO} 
. what t ehtlid does in res t to 
Line } ments of a ? we or cnemist 


I at ¢ t} le s to become Us 
si Ee, in the same way that the verb 
un and ad f hecome one 1 o 
tier r hed nad vo > 
m. oOo ve 1 OXY i i 
~ } le ry 1\ ‘ 1 
Sev sO but in order to ' 
' 
OS K s rf t, W rust I 
t into m As the proposition « 
ion +} oy ae. , 3 wat 
) } } 


1 Oy i irately, so we must 
ite] \ S hvsiolk ry 1 nool 
| d ve know the rel ns 
< } hye } lot ms | \ 
mike us it n, that is, w led 
| expression in which all 
i 1 rms reve ule | by l lvs s cce 
f In a word, we form a Synthesis 
Such, in all its simplicity, is the vast 


Sore ee, ali | cd nto the three rY ‘ 
‘trons W nave st 1 ned, each of it 


1 


ind these subdivisions have properly re- 


ceived the name of the Seiences. They 


| were astronomy, physics, chemistry, zool- 


} 


botany, and the anatomy and physi 


ology of the two organized kingdoms. 


&e The n we have | yeholooy. prom rly 


Ni 


ulivided in its turn, 


5 











speaking, history and all its subdivisions, 


&e. Next, proceeding in respect to these 


sciences, 2s had been done in respect to 
I 
the branches of which tl are dependen- 


cles, they are subdivided in their turn into 
many sections : thus, physics furnish Heat, 
‘ity, Magnetism, so, botany 

into natural families, and 


We procee d 


nh a similar manner inmrespect to the his- 


livid 
nas DeeN GiVide 


the same with zoolocy &c. 


to ls ces, and so, from divisions 
nto s visions, we arrive at the minu- 
test elements—at facts—at individuals.— 


T . . 
his has been a gigantic labor of analysis. 
But this labor done, an inverse process, 
complement of the pree ling, must 
| + | } ] 

é Li * Siu i the elements 
in themselves, we must study them in 
their relations, and this study must end in 
establishing the most intimate ties between 


inost distant sections of the vast net- 
We have proceed- 


1 gradually; isolated facts have been 


th difierent | ~uliarities of 

hs tended towards each other: 
the same thing has taken place between 
th inches of each science; and finally, 


in our day, these branches themselves are 


vecinning to be linked together in one. 


| } 
‘his labor is recent, it is now going on 
] 4 P } 
S: a greater part of it sull remains 


to be done; it has been undertaken only 
)} particular departments, by particular 
men, and no voice has vet been raised to 


: : ' > ot 
lew mus we Dy ¢ hh al i of the 
. ol . ‘ 
nen ol s nce tha mo tl yute just 
opened Ss s | i menu must pass 
Ni S S tO ' 1 sh 
» on ' ( ed that 
} ! y } 1 
aIi\ ss Ss I f stence in the 
eafons of wi 1 each of i@m Is com- 
i > 1 t V > ns a Laocgcous 
te ; if S decree, 
‘ t ‘ _— \ 1 = is uo 
( other, as the 
sections ot which we sn ik | ive already 
' : ’ . , 
een ihe end having been defined by 
no one ‘ nn +, he siteeens } 
ic, LO t ipioved In ate 
at a ee i el ee 
ining wm, hay 1 | ed over in si 
] ae }; 
nee \ it Ssuinces to have an exact 
 «! | ‘ 
! ! send, to learn the method 
which will eo} ct S to it The Svyn- 
i sis of the sciences being the end, the 
met 1? t Db Svuthetie.—that is, the 


men who connect and co-ordinate different 


departments of inquiry. ought in the first 
place, to be connected and co-ordinated 
among themselves, or, in other words, as- 


= 
sociated, Each 


1 of them, though attached 
esp ‘Cl illy to one scle nee, ought to be well 


’ 1 } 
skilled in the others, keep an account cur- 


rent of their progress, and while laboring 


s 
for his specialty, have cor stantly in view 


the object common to al] specialties. Un- 


il the present time, in defect of these 
aims, no one has understood the charae- 


ter of that se nee to the constitution ot 


| 
} 
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which all have involuntarily contributed. | 
This Science, which is Synruesis, will 
not be a pastime in society, the occupation 
of men of leisure, but a social doctrine, a 
scientific dogma, a rational and experi- | 
mental furmula of the relations of men to | 
their fellows, to Nature and to God: at 
the same time a politics, a religion, and a 
social order; a doctrine determined by 
man himself, by modern man emancipated 
through Christianity, imitiated into the 
Church, and who, three centuries now, 
arising from the Church, delivered from 
all tutelage, has run, without relaxation 
and in every sense, the sorrowful but 
fruitful and glorioas— course of experi- 
ence. 

Ne one has yet marked out the real 
end of science, and the result haa been 
that this end has fallen into contempt.— 
Even by philanthropists themselves this 
end is despised. If you ask them the 
true object of science, each one will as- 
sign the special end of the science which 
he ‘cultivates. With the exception of a 
few men of genius, who have caused their 
specialties to ascend from the mere de- 
scription of facts to researches into laws 
and relations, almost all our savans pursue 
he old errors. Even the greater part of 
those whose inquiries are turned in the 
new way have been forced to enter it by 
the compulsion of Facts, unwillingly, fa- 
tally: and few among thein think of ex- 
tending to other sciences the observations | 
which they have had occasion to make in | 
their own departments. The zoologist 
studies the relations of Zoology and the 
chemist those of Chemistry without mak- 
ing a single deduction from the progress of 
his specialty to that of other specialties. 
At times we see them quit the narrow lin- 
its of their science in order to mterrogate 
some neighboring sctence, but they do 
this merely in particular cases, without 
thinking of erecting this process of inves- 


] 
i 


ligation into a principle : in a word, they 


“o 
absolutely want general ideas. 

Aside from the positive wrong done to 
science by this method of proceeding, 1t 
produces great in lireect injury by leaving 
the public mind igneraut of its true value 
and destiny. 


rm 
| nus we see 


men who are ardently en- 


gaved in preparing the religious Future of 
socjety, cast the sciences, strictly speak- 
ing, into a profuund forgetfulness. Au- 


thorized by the sayings and doings of a- 
vans, to consider the actual relation of 
the Sciences as one of their necessary 
conditions, nothing more is expected from 
them than a few useful and fragmentary 
improvements. And when disposed to ac- 
knowledge their competency to effect cer- 
tain material amelioration in the details of 
life, they look to some unknown intellec- 


tual power, to a philosophy distinct from 


/unreducable forms of the human mind ; | 


its mission. This has taken place, be- 


the special sciences, although at the mercy | 
of their progress, to some vague enthusi-_ 
asm for the Doctrine which+is to govern | 
the Future Development of Society. El-| 
evated spirits in our day have attempted | 
to establish the identity of Philosophy and | 
Religion, which aome regard as the two | 
yet no one has thought of making Science | 
enter the lists, to demand of it what place 
it occupied, whence it came and what is 


we are wrong in using the term; there 
are only Sczences, by which we mean, the 


few and seattered elements out of which 


Science is to be constituted. When phi- 
losophers themselves take this isolation as 
a definitive fact, is it surprising that the 
unlearned hardly dreams that Unity ia yet 
to arise out of this multiplicity ? 


But it is not with impunity that we have | 
despised the true value and destiny of the 
Sciences, since all the world knows that 
the very Philosophy which some are ac- 
customed to invoke as a prophet and me- 
diator, has as yet arrived at no posilive 
convictions in regard to the Future. It 
remains in all the vagueness of mere de- 
sire and aspiration. Like Religion, it has 
faith in a better state, it affirms that a bet- 
ter state will come, and has a dim pre- 
sentiment of its nature ; yet it has nothing 
more than presentiment. In order to ar- 
rive at a true notion of the Future it must | 
leap over the space that separates Senti- 
ment from Knowledge. 

We shall not place ourselves at the 
point of view either of the men of mere 
desire or the men of a dry reality, the 
special savans and philosophers. The 
Truth is neither here nor there; neither 
with those who strive to obliterate all 
spontaneity from their natures, making 
their minds talula rasa; nor with those 
who excite themselves beyond measure, 
siving the reins to their imaginations and 
pretending to be sufficient unto them- 
selves; the first have dreamed of the Fu- 
ture, and the latter expect to discover it 
some day! The business is, however, not 
to invent the future but to deduce it from 
the experience of the Past and Present. 

Behold then in few words, the spiritual | 
inheritance of Modern Times, — yes, — 
Tue Cnvurcu, an open asylum to men| 
withdrawn by Christianity from thé yoke 
of ancieut fatality, where human brother- | 
hood is taught, and where the moral per- 
fection of man is the chief concern, — 
PROTESTANTISM, not as a definitive doc- 
trine, but as a revolt against the Church 


whenever it chooses to exercise tyranny 
over those whose moral development it 
has undertaken. — PuiLosopny, telling | 
those who have at last arrived at some 
degree of self-command, and can take 


j 





care of themselves, What subjects are to 
be studied by them, and in what manner 
they are to be studied.—The Specian Sci- 
ENCES, Which are still the objects of study ; 
and Synruesis, whiels is the grand aim of 
all study ; the Constitution of Science, of 
the rational and experimenta} doctrine cre- 
ated by man, whem the Church has ele- 
vated, whom protestanism has emancipa- 


ted, whom philosophy has taught ; — the 


doctriue which will be that of the Seeiety 


| to come. 
_eause virtually there is no Science, and | 


Society we now know is like a man. 


|In its outset it is under the tutelage of 


the Church ; the moral education of igno- 
rant and rude men must be accomplished ; 


'but this is manifestly not the end; for 


their moral education can only teach them 
to conduct themselves honestly and hu- 


_manely in the business of life. The his- 


tory of the development of an individual, 
permits us to appreciage these things with 
precision. A child is reared in the Chris- 
tian faith, but the knowledve and love of 
Christian principles are not the whole ob- 
ject of his life. If indoctrinated as a 
Christian, he must perform the social du- 
ties of a Christian, and take his proper 
rank and position. It is the same with 
Society. The modern nations, once in- 
structed as Christians, must discharge the 
functions of Christians, but at the same 
time assume their true position, — their 
scientific position among the rest. Seocie- 
ty, we have said, is a collective man. Its 
infaney, the phase of sensation, was com- 


prised in the barbarous period, the Mid- 


dle Age was the epoch of its adolescence, 
its youth continued from the time of Des- 
cartes to the French Revolution. By the 
Revolution it was proclaimed that the de- 
velopment of this collective man was in a 
sense completed, that he was developed 
as a body, mind and soul, that he had 
thereafter a right to the free disposition of 
his faculties, which was summed up in 
the words Liberty, Equality and Brother- 
hood. Ile has been, during the Past, in 
subservience to the Church for his reli- 
gion, and toe Monarchy for his polities. 
When he afterwards broke with the 
Church and Monarch he had to develope 


| . ° . . . 
| himself at his own risks and perils; his 


whole life became an observation ; and he 
has experimented, not only in the matters 
of science, but in every sphere of exist- 
ence. Science has advanced with the 
same steps by which his whole life has 
advanced. At this day he is an adult, by 
which term we mean to express, that he is 
initiated in politica) and religious affairs, 
indued with political and religious know!l- 
edge, at once a saven, a reformer, a legis- 
lator, a king and a priest, and arrived at an 
age when men form their establishment ; it 
is time that he should set about preparing 
hisown. But for a collective man, fur a 
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mation to form an establishment is to fuund comb. Certainly there is war—some may | y, sliges of the Natural History of Crea- 
an entire social erder; and the moment! think a rather liberal proportion of Amer-| tion, Second Edition, from the third 
he engages in scientific Synthesis, is the ican wax; more than was needed for th London Edition, greatiy amended by the 
Author, and an introduction by Rev. 

é Geonce B. Cueever, D. D., New 

ut the bees are there; we York, Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broad- 


that the realization of a scientific Synthe-| hear them hum; sometimes it is the At- way, 1845. pp. xxviii. and 280. 


same with that in which a Synthesis of honey of Hymettus,—also treasured in 


all the ways of life becomes a question, so | the hive. 1 


sis will coincide with that of Social Unity, | tie bee, humming and stinging alternate- Our business in noticing this brilliant 


ef which it is only an intellectual expres- ly, gathering honey from weed and flower, | and popular book is aet with the specuin- 
sion. ind stinging the cattle, the goats and the | tions of its author, but with the introdue- 

These few words indicate sufficiently swine, that invade the academic grove.— | tien of Dr. Cheever, to the second edi- 
the meaning we shall give in these paces Sometimes it is the Yankee Bee, buzzing | tion. Dr. Cheever is a Presbyterian 
10 Science, and hereafter we shall at once and stinging right and left, looking for clergyman of New York of some preten- 
place ourselves face to face with our read- | honey where none is, and in disappoint-| sions to learning, but especially to rheto- 
ers. It will be seen that we are of the ment or in spite, striving to tear the | ric: he has also acquired an unenviable 
number of these who have faith in a So- flowers to pieces; a petulant and ill-na-/| notoriety by his zealous defence of that 


eial Future. We believe, in fact. that in tured Bee is this Yankee, unlike any that! most absurd of barbarous institutions, 


consequence of certain transformations, Virgil has described. We find no descrip- | capital punishment. In the present case, 
which i is net here our object to describe. tron of him m any of the books. \\ twenty eight close pages are devoted to 
rational and expernmenial s ties repo think him a little more remarkable for proving that the theories of the Vestiges 


ing on scientific bases. will be substituted | his sting than his honey. f Creation are unebristian, immoral and 


for the empirical and arbitrary s ties even atheistic. One would imagine that 


that comprise the Past; we believe like- The tenth book of the apoeryphal work | instead of editing so dangerous a work, 
wise, that the priffeiple of these socictics °" Laws is here reprinted, neatly and ae- and sending its poison forth with his 
is now elaborating ; but attached as we are “UTC? It occupies about one half of name upon the title page, Dr. Cheever 
to this Faith, while seme minds stil] ask | C@¢h of the first eighty-three pages. Be- would have used his utmost influence to 
by whom, when and how this principk neath it are notes, exegetical, critical o1 prevent its publication at all, and would 
is to be promulgated, we have on nlace | Puilosophical, and after it come the ‘* ex-' even have perished sooner than be so inti- 
fur such a question. since we see the | @nded notes and diss tations,” that fill mately implicated therein. The truth 
sreat work going forward’ in the industri. UP Me Test of the volume. A great va-| doubtless is, that the publishers were wil- 


riety of subjects is discussed : 


al, scientific and religious labors of this |” : ; @ considera- jing to pay handsomely for the use of his 
epoch. le acquaintance with Plato is made ap- name, the sight of which would recom- 


— ha haniatr enc7e annpar . . . . 
nner: oe ae or ee ee ee ee eee ee pare mt; tne Athe nian “age a} pears a lit- mend the book to a class otf purchasers 
tn s thn . the a tiki : 

j E ‘TY ? 1K le more orthodox than he is commonly who could not otherwise be attracted ; — 
aves thought to have been, and is made out to jhe “ auri sacra fames,”’ had more weight 
have been quite a Christian im jes way,— with the reverend Dr. than any impulse 
lato c fra theos ato acamst the ] ‘ . } — ' ‘ . . : . 
Pla ee atheos. — €) at all events a school-master to he sp Us which has a nght to appear m canonicals. 

Lé/Aeists ; or the tenth Book of the Dia- C} M y . f t] ( [ NI } » 
: HYist. Jian passavges VO ic ia es- .or a wever of > ne ss 
looue on Laws. accompanied with Criti- ‘ Not ignorant however af the meanness of 


cal Notes and followed by E.vtendes Dis- | ' timentand New lestame nt are explaine d, such a transaction. he endeavors to mend 


, : : 
sertations on seme of the Main Points of | or at least quoted, and pithy paragraphs | his conscience by abusing the book. It is 
j , p> J "7 ‘ . 
the Platonic Philosonhy ar lheoloawv > ertracts - var} 2 ke Plat aon Dios a . 
” e extracted from various works of Plato, | this latter part of the affair to which we 


especially as pared with the Holy | < > 
i / Aristotle and others. Some hard blows) object.. Dr. Cheever has a right to fur- 


Neriptures, by! laynor Lewis, LL. L) 
Professor of the Greek Language and ®Te @e@it at opinions current in our time, | nish his name to Messrs. Wiley and Put- 
Lit ‘rature in the | niversity »the erty ind a great many excelient things are nam. or any other box ks ] r at the mrar- 


Ln 
: Ww nrl . a ] . ani = Ss seit ie ; : : : 
wz oer wes - a ee ee oice al exceedingiy.— | ket price; but beyond this his preroga- 
1 Volume 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 578. r), , ) ; 
v Lewis |e nad honors iN ti 3 do not and must not extend. A 


\ few years ago a voung | d of ,| Worth,—who is worthy of more honor, it! real introduction explaining in-a fair and 


i i At ‘ i \} ‘ 
on graduating from one of our New F eems to us, than the public bestow on his | impartial manner the doctrines of the au- 
land colleges, asked of his Greek Profes h desert. Our author says now and | thor, th ugh not quite n cessary, might 
sor what was the best edition of Plato,| then a savage thing of an ancient; for) pe tolerated. but a deliberate misinterpre- 
that he might undertake to study a littl SLED] le of Heraclitus, and of Aristot tation. bad enough even in an open Re- 
a so famous an author ‘* Read Plato ’*! imself, whom he accuses of misr present-| yiew. is absolutely nefarious when put 
said the astonished Professor; ‘‘ read | ing his Ulustrious contemporary. Aristo-| forth in such a su reptitious manner. It 
Plato! You! Why. bless vou! there | phanes is a ** malignant buffoon.’ But jis a kind of literary lynching. against 
are not ten men in the United States chat | for modern absurdities he has no tolera- xhich we protest in the name of the 
ean read Plato! In ? vy a copy of; Hon. The Science of this age is reckon- whole Republic ef letters. The offender 
Plato: there is not such a thing in tl d wicked, and certainly it will searcely ought to be eritically drawn and quarter- 


college library Such Professors a igree with the ft ogy set forth or hint-| ed, or branded and put in the pulory at 


getting rarer than such students. We | ' | at in this book | the very least. 

know several Professors that have seen We heartily recommend this work to We do not thus strongly insist upon 
Plato. and two or three clergyman, be-| the lovers of schol urship and | bike 50} hy. stice to this book beeause we agree 
sides, that have read him, and hope they | in spite of the unphilosephical spirit and , with its hypotheses, or have any partiali- 
will also read the volume before us. It) the ill-nature so often shown by the au-|tv for them. Among many valuable 
is a perfect Ilive of Philosophy, as Soera-| thor. We hope it will find a large class truths, it contains most abundant error. 
tes said somewhere about something. — | of readers, whom it will induce to study} Its author afflordsa remarkable example of 


There are in it Bees—Attic, Hebrew and Plato for themselves,—not taking him as | the necessity of fixed principles as guides 


American bees: though more of the lat-'a Master, but as a servant and Hi: lp- in the study of Nature. In the absence 
ter than is seemly in this age ; and honey er. — To such this book will prove yalua-, of sueh principles, modern as well as an- 


also is there. for such as dare suck the ble cient speeulation is, in spite of its Unita- 
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ry tendencies, full of uncertain, chaotic 
groping and Men 
their own petty opinions and prejudices 


cuessuig. set up 
as standards, and thus increase the old | 
confusion of thought. Against one thing | 
we seriously and kindly warn the author | 
of the ‘‘ Introduction,’’ that is, against 
laying his sacrilegious hand upon the 
Scriptures. In this sphere of study the 
general anarchy is far greater even than 
of 


principles of interpretation, even 


in the Natural Sciences. For want 
fixed 
pious men fall into most perilous errors, 


which do more injury to the cause of re- 


ligion, than all the assaults of all the in-| 


fidels from the begining of the world till 


now. 


Essays on Art; translated from the Ger- 
man of Goethe, by Samvet Gray 
Warp. Boston: Munrce & Co. 





This is a beautiful little volume full of | 
It 


Introdue- 


the rich thoughts of a great mind. 


contains the following [Essays : 


tion to the Propyleum; Upon the Lao- 





coon ; the Collector and his Friends ; Up- 


on Truth and Probability in works of Art; 


Rosalia’s Sanctuary ; Simple Imitations | 
of Nature, Manner, Style; Pictures of | 
Philostratus ; Ancient and Modern ; Land- | 
scape Painting; Aphorisms, &c.; Hints | 
to Young Artists; upon Dilettantism. 

The latter essay is rather a sketch, or 
‘keleton of an essay on the subject, 


Yet it is full of in- | 


a 
than a finished work. 
struction. ‘hese Essays will not find a 


very wide public, | We wish them 


‘¢ fit audience though few.”’ 


erhaps. 
i 


HT tne mann’s Work UR 


Dr. Charles J. Hempel has undertaken 


works of Hahnemann, 


to translate all the 
which are to be published by Wm. Radde, 
The 


taining the great Theory of Chronie Dis- | 


322 Broadway. first volume, con- 


eases, is already issued, and it sufficiently | 


° ' 
establishes the entire capacity of Dr. | 
Hempel for the arduous task he has un- | 
dertaken. Few, even of Germans, can 


bear the toil and study necessary to read | 
al, on account of 


} 
Nev- | 


er df nominatives or objectives thought he, 


Hahnemann in the origi 


the extreme involution of his style. 


words to him were but the cloud to bear 
the keen electricity of his idea, search- 
ing through bone and marrow to the heart 
of his subject. Hempel has cleared up | 
al] this obscurity,— has transmuted c 


nemann’s ideas into perspicuous and mu- 
} } For 


sical English. this he deserves 
much, but more is he to be thanked for 


his deep appreciation of the author, his 


entire and manifest devotion to the great | 
Hitherto 


ideas he is unfolding. Hahne- 
n almost unknown, | 


| 


mann himself has b 


even to the disciples of his startling creed, 
the very religion of medicine, and Home- | 
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opathy has been obliged to make its way 


unsustained by the word of its apostle. | 
Yet it has accomplished wonders, and | 


will now work faster and stronger. We 
hope every one who knows and feels the 


importance of the movement, whose pre- 





monitory symptoms begin to thrill and | 


shudder through the heart of society, will 
that this young 
Hempel, and his weary but much needed 


see enthusiastic man, 


labor, are not left by the way-side. 


POETRY. 





For the Harbinger. 
AUF WIEDERSEHEN! 
Vanished forever is that starry hope 
Which lit with such deep joy our youthful 
thought; 
In that blest dream why were we not up- 
caught 
Out of the world, or ere our eyes could ope 
On this 


taught 
That underneath the loving Heaven’s cope, 


sad hour? 


Love, deeper far than life, availeth naught? 


But so farewell, farewell for this poor life, 

These few, short, childish days for us so 
drear, 

At every step missing the hand most dear :— 


Ah bitter pain! Nay, still my love, my wife! 


| Fitter for us with purpose high and clear, 


Calmly to meet the inevitable strife, 
And, not a doubt within our mailed hearts, 
Confront the powerless fate that us twain 


parts. 


For purer ever burns the eterna! flame 


| Within our souls, making them ever one ; 


Lonely and longing, yet not all alone, 


| Not ours to swerve trom that immortal aim 


| Which up these mountain paths has urged us 


On 5 
Though private hopes so withered seem and 


gone, 


| Those shining buds shall bloom, celestial 


flowers ; — 
God loses nothing of these lives of ours. 


THE DUTY— THE REWARD. 


BY MRS. M. L. BAILEY. 


Every day hath toil and trouble, 
Every heart hath care, 

Meekly bear thine own full measure, 
And thy brother’s share. 


Fear not, shrink not, though the burden, | 


Heavy to thee prove; 
God shall fill thy mouth with gladness, 
And thy heart with love. 


Patiently enduring, ever 
Let thy spirit be 

Bound, by links that cannot sever, 
To Humanity, 


Labor! wait! thy Master perish’d 
Ere his task was done: 
Count not lost, thy fleeting moments, 


Life hath but begun, 


| 


| 
| 


Oh, why should we be | 


—— ~~. 





Labor! and the seed thou sowest, 
Water with thy tears, 

God is faithful, he will give thee 
Answer to thy prayers. 


Wait in hope! Though yet no verdure, 
Glad thy longing eyes, 

Thou shalt see the ripened harvest 
Garner’d in the skies. 


Labor! wait! though midnight shadows, 
Gather round thee here, 

And the storm above thee lowering, 
Fill thy heart with fear — 


Wait in hope! the morning dawneth, 
When the night is gone, 

And a peaceful rest awaits thee, 
When thy work is done. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 


| gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 


commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, te active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


INTROSUCTORY NOTICE. 

In meeting our friends, for the first time, 
in the columns of the Harbinger, we wish 
to take them by the hand with cheerful 
greetings, to express the earnest hope 
that our intercourse may be as fruitful of 
good, as it will be frank and sincere, and 
that we to-day may commence a commun- 
ion of spirit, which shall mutually aid 
us in our progress towards the truth and 
beauty, the possession of which is the ul- 
timate destiny of man. We address our- 
selves to the aspiring and free minded 
youth of our country; to those whom 
long experience has taught the emptiness 
of past attainments and inspired with a 
better hope ; tothose who cherish a living 
faith in the advancement of humanity, 
whose inner life consists not in doubting, 


questioning, and denying, but in believing ; 


| who, resolute to cast off conventional er- 


rors and prejudices, are hungering and 
thirsting for positive truth; and who, 
with reliance on the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetie voice in the heart of man, and on 
the Universal Providence of God, look 


forward to an order of society founded on 


the divine principles of justice and love, 


to a future 


age 


ge of happiness, harmony, 
and of great glory to be realized on earth. 


We have attained, in our own minds, to 


firm and clear convictions, in regard to the 


: ; 
/problem of human destiny; ‘we believe 


that principles are now in operation, which 
will produce as great a change on the face 
of society, as that which caused beauty 
and order to arige from the chaos of the 
primitive creation by the movings of the 
divine Spirit; and to impart these convic- 








tions and principles to the hearts of ow 
readers, will be our leading purpose in th: 
columns of this paper. 

It will be, then, in the light of positive 


shall criticise the current \gterature, th 
political movements, the social | 
of the day; and without inquiring how 
far we may be in accorcance with the pr 


of fashion or poy 


vailing standard 


opinion, speak our minds on the subj 
we shall discuss, with entire independence 
of outward authority. 
Our faith in the high destiny of 

too profound to allow us to cherish tl 
spirit of antagonism ; we would not « 
stroy but reconstruct; and if our reade 
expect to find in these pages, the fierce 
ebullitions of Jacobinieal wrath, to be e: 
tertained with the virulence of invective 
against the evils which we condemn, or to 
be stimulated with the sallies of personal 


abuse, they will certainly be disappointed. 


po 
Those who wish to indulge a taste for 
such condiments, must look elsewhere for 
its gratification. We trust that ruffian 
and reformer are not convertible terms :— 
if they be, we lay no claim to the title of 
the latter. 

We mean to discuss all questions « 
public interest, with U tmost treedom, 
and with asingle eve tothe finding of th 
whole Truth. being well assured that the 
whole Truth and the highest Good 
connecicd m aliss< fe union. But w 
have no desire wantonly to violat any 
cherished cor 
what is new simply because it is new 


It Is our belt 


mingled with much error, in all tl 

ties and sects both of the Cl ch and of 
the State, a d it is the dutv of all ad 
who sincerely desire to aid in the progress 


of thé human race, not to 
selves blindly to one particula 
but to trv all and to hold fast that which 
The tim has come for pol 


cians and philanthropists to brea 


is good, 


restraints of a barren, one-sided sectari 
anism, to assume some higher and broad- 
er ground, which will enable th m to se- 
lect the good of all partial creeds, to com 
bine it in a censistent and glorious whol 
Nor can this process degenerate into a 
meagre and barren Eclecticism, whenever 
we take our stand on the broad and uni- 
versal principles, which the true science 
of human nature unfolds. 
With a deep reverence for the Past, 
we shall strive so to use its transmitted 
treasures, as to lay in the Present, the 
foundation of a better Future. Our mot- 
to is, the elevation of the whole human 
race, in mind, morals, and manners, and 
the means, which in our view are alone 
adapted to the accomplishment of this 


end, are not violent outbreaks and revoh 
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tionary agitations, but orderly and pro 
gressive reform. 


i l Pol tics I will be our obiect to I re- 


sent fair discussions of the measures of 


' » 
political | t , taking th principles ol 
| 
J Li to all men a our s lard of 
] ) 
( ifht By svin thi ind convik oO! 
en | our faith in 
. : . ' 
democracy is hardly inferior to our faith 
in humanity; but by democracy we do 
ot understand vish ad] nee to 
} ¢} + ] 
regular nol LLIONS hi Lilat Mailg- 
int mobocracy w would reduce to 
a } 
S meanness all Who as] to novier 
? 
. Us ti itseil put t! it bD Ol 
\ 4 nd Oo < | Vi en ho S 
il Lf oreat oO I tf rovernment 
should be to sect blessings of Lib- 
eri li ‘ ( (4 od Urd io t 
wil Wi ) ‘ ‘ th R go 
of Man best sumn t t to 
r¢ Tec cle } or nis whol 
} } 
| Be I er i ! — { 
s ( = pa 5 | vis 
4 ‘ | ‘ 
s sistent I agamental prin- 
P ) 
ciples ‘of R 1 Institutions. Yet 
‘ ] : 
\ S < 5s WwW i no par t 


ce W O sition | y en- 
! : é‘ 
nf OU iceé Vi wre Ss Sav. ti 
i iT “W hy n ( \ a y oO iV 
\ — 7% 
y *% 
1 
.' t oo mut eg 
' . 
f 1 d ry th = { ‘ ( \ 
Me , ' 
\ ) eo ire ( \ S 1 ft 
} 1 1." 
lorm oO we Ss ws otf ihe i 
sh, Fren German press 
I 
In Lite Ss S eiaborate notices 
I V pubile Ss, with th lim to in 
, | 
m and imj Lhe ste of the pubdi 
id not tu gratily t cupk itv ol book- 
I 5 ( \ LO k } faithtui 
rd of lite \ { renee, noticing the 
most important WOrKkSsS that are ssued 1 


Murope and this country, and 


sketches of the matter of those most gen- 


erally inte resting to the American reader. 


Th Fine Arts Loo eh ill have due hon- 

Music, the Art most ap- 
preciable to the many, most associated 
with the hopes of Humanity, and most 
flourishing always where Humanity is 
most alive, we shall watch with almost 
jealous love; striving not only by criti- 
cism of all important musical perform- 
ances, schools and publications, but also 
by historical and philosophical essays on 
the principles of the Art itself, and the 
creations of its master minds, to keep it 


true to the standard of pure taste, true t 


the holy end for which the passion of 


hearing harmonies was given 10 man. 


Painting, Seulptur Architecture, the 


Drama, and all arts which seek the Good, 


| bv wav of the Beautiful, will, we hope, 
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be criticised in practice, and interpreted 
in theory from the same humanitary and 


universal point of view. For this end, 


we shall have correspondents in our prin- 
cipal cities, on whose taste and power of 


communication we ean rely. 


Summaries 
OF Intelligence u ider this he id from Eu- 
rope too, from countries where Art has 
a home, will occasionally be offered to 
our readers. Musical criticism is a thing 
which has not hitherto existed in our 
Instead of the 


unmeaning 


ise, and petty 


rhe narti: -ePNanre ith 
pral ie pa ial censul!r with 


which all concerts are alike served up in 


our newspapers, Wwe wouid humbly hope 
t . tribnt mot +1 nee bie 
to contriou someth Ff, li ony y our 


sincerity and impartiality, toward a sound 


ina POMLaAvIC C “isin. 
In S i s ta t nits of a 
wer kly newspaper per nit, W shall pre- 


rve a record of the most important im- 
provements and discoveries, considered 


with especial reference to their bearing 


. ; — ; 
on the great object of all our labors, the 
progressive well-belng of man 


The interests of Social Reform. will 


' ’ - 

be considered as mount to all others. 
x} ‘ ! } . . . 

nw $ n i to pages of 


the Harbinger. We shall suffer no at- 


tachment to literature,. no taste for ab- 


stract d scussion, no lov ot pure ly intel- 

lect ial theories, to se d ce us from our 

devotion to the cause of the oppressed, 

the down-trodden, the insulted and in- 
ured masses of our fellow men. Every 
ulsation of our being vibrates 


in sympa- 
thy with the wrongs of the toiling mil- 
hons, and every wise effort for their 
speedy enfranchisement will find in us 
esolute and indomitable advocates. If 
anv imagine from the lit ‘y tone of the 


preceding remarks, that we 


are indifferent 
to the radical movement for the benefit 
of the masses, which is the crowning gclo- 
ry of the nineteenth century, they will 
soon discover their egregious mistake. 
To that movement, consecrated by religi- 
ous principle, sustained by an awful sense 
of justice, and cheered by the brightest 
hopes of future good, all our powers, tal- 
ents, and attainments are devoted. We 
look for an audienee among the refined 
and educated circles, to which the char- 
acter of our paper will win its way; but 
we shall also be read by the swart and 
sweaty artizan; the laborer will find in 
us another champion; and many hearts, 
struggling with the secret hope which no 
weight of care and toil can entirely sup- 
press, will pour on us their benedictions 
as we labor for the equal rights of All. 
We engage in our enterprise, then, 
with faith in our cause, with friendship 
for our readers, with an exulting hope 
for Humanity, and with a deep conviction 
which long years of experience have con- 


firmed, that everv sineere endeavor for a 
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universal end will not fail to receive a 
blessing from all that is greatest and ho- 
liest in the universe. In the words of 
the illustrious Swedenborg, which we 
have selected for the motto of the Ilar- 
binger, ‘‘all things, at the present day, 
stand provided and prepared, and await 
the light. ‘The ship is in the harbor; the 
sails are swelling; the east wind blows; 


let us weigh anchor, and put forth to sea.’ 


There never was a more ridiculous 
piece of mummery performed than that in 
which Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell recently took distinguished parts 
in the British House of Commons. It is 
a common thing for the Inglish to accuse 
the Americans,— we are sorry to say, not 
without some reason often, — of bravado 
and boasting ; but on the occasion to 
which we allude, the bluster was all on 


the otherside. Like a great deal else in 


diplomacy, it was the sheerest piece of 
theatrical effect. 

Mr. Polk when he came into office, said 
that the right of the United States to the 
territory of Oregon was ‘‘ clear and indis- 
putable.’’ The words cross the Atlantic, 
and scarcely reach the ears of the St. 
James legislators before they excite a tre- 
mendous commotion in British patriotism. 
Lord John Russell solemnly rises and de- 
mands whether the rights of England are 
to be tamely sacrificed, and then proceeds 
to play upon the war feeling which exists 
among certain classes in every nation. 
Thereupon Sir Robert Peel rises just as 
solemnly, and determined not to be out- 
done in patriotic enthusiasm by his old 
enemies the Whigs, pronounces the claims 
of Mr. Polk an unheard of insolence, and 
says that he is determined to fight rather 
than yield a jot. ‘The steamer is delayed 
three days to carry this little scene to the 
good people of ‘the United States, and to 
heighten its influence upon our nerves. 

Now we say that this was acting 
throughout, got up for effect and not 
with any serious purpose of war. That 
it may lead to war is possible, because 
Ministers of State do not always see the 
distant issue of their stately farces, but it 
did not primarily mean war. We say so 
for this reason, that the British legislators 
have known for years back, that the 
Americans consider their claim to Oregon 
‘* clear and undisputed,’’ and there was 
nothing in the re-assertion of this claim 
by Mr. Polk, in the simple and modest 
way in which it was done, to arouse the 
sudden jealousy and rage of the English 
Commons. From the days of Jefferson 
down to our own day, each President in 
succession has asserted our right; yet it 


was never before thought necessary to 
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Tyler said the same thing, yet it attracted 


no notice. ‘The House of Representatives 
asserted it a few years ago; but nothing 
was said. Mr. Rush, when minister to 
England asserted it; and it was met by 
negociation. Why then this sudden out- 
burst when Mr. Polk asserts it? We will 
tell the reader. 

Lord John Russell and the whigs would 
like to get into power exceedingly, and 
therefore take every occasion to pick a 
flaw in the policy of Sir Robert Peel. 
This Oregon Question was a good peg to 
hang a patriotic demonstration on, and the 
whigs availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity. Sir Robert, not to be outdone in 
devotion for his country, —some say this 
means for place, —outroared Sir John, 
—and that ’s the whole of the matter ! 


Still this Oregon question is an unset- 
tled one, and may introduce difficulties in- 
It is well 


therefore to keep an outline of the true 


to our international relations. 


state of the case in our minds. 

l‘irst, the Americans claim the title to 
the whole of the territory known as Ore- 
gon, extending from the forty-second to the 
fifty-fourth degree of North Latitude, and 
covering both sides of the Columbia River. 

Second, The English claim, not the ti- 
tle to the territory, which they say is un- 
settled, but a right to the joint occupancy 
of it until the title is properly determined. 

The Americans rest their claim upon 
three distinct grounds ; first, the cession 
by Spain in the Florida treaty, by which 
we acquire all the rights of Spain upon 
the Northwestern coast, of which the ear- 
ly Spanish navigators claim to have been 
the first discoverers ; second, on the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from France, and the 
settlement of the boundaries of that terri- 
tory by the Treaty of Utrecht, which ex- 
tended on the North along the line of the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude to the Pacif- 
ic Ocean ; and third, the discovery of the 
Columbia River by Capt. Gray of Boston, 
which, it is contended, confers a richt of 
domain over all the land watered by that 
river and its tributaries. 

To this argument the English authori- 
ties oppose, that the professed discoveries 
of the Spanish navigators are involved in 
great doubt ; that Cook and Drake on the 
part of England, gave authentic accounts 
of the coast quite as early as any other 
voyagers ; that Capt. Gray went to the 
Columbia as the agent of a private com- 
pany, and never took possession in the 


name of his government; that the sub- 


jects of Great Britain were the first to oc-! and generous 


cupy the ground actually, and maintain 

themselves in a position to defend it. 
Here we have the substance of what is 

said on both sides. It will be seen ata 


glance that the dispute is of a nature, not 


threaten war. Only the other day Mr. | to be settled by war, but by negotiation. | fenecs of that power, we admit, have 


a a ee 


The Americans have clearly the best of the 
argument, yet it is a case to be determin- 
ed by logic and reading, rather than by 
We cannot 


believe, therefore, that a resort to force 


gunpowder and bomb-shells. 
will be madé*by either nation. There is 
nothing in the position of things to de- 
mand so desperate a remedy. A judicious 
umpire might easily decide the whole con- 
test. A little forbearance, a little calm- 
ness, the ‘* wise and masterly inactivity °’ 
of which Mr. Calhoun has spoken, would 
speedily remove every difficulty and in- 
fringe upon no important right. 

Before’ we close this article, however, 
let us say that we have been shocked by 
the indifference with which the prospect 
of a war with England is regarded by 
many of the public press and the commu- 
nity. We should have supposed that the 
bare thought of the event would have 
been met by a universal burst of indigna- 
tion and horror. War is a state so full of 
evil, so anti-democratic in its tendency, so 
fraught with injustice, rage, cruelty, and 
rapine, and so fruitful in wide-spead and 
lasting distress, that it can only be looked 
upon as the greatest of curses. It isa 
curse to the commercial prosperity, to the 
public honor, to the domestic peace, to 
the moral feelings of the parties to it. It 
is a brutal and and barbarous resort, great- 
ly below the dignity of human nature, and 


a disgrace even to civilization. 


This natton, of all nations upon the 
earth, should be the last to think of going 
to war. It professes a superior degree of 


intelligence and refinement. It boasts 
greater advances in policy and the science 
of government than the rest of the world. 
It is proud of institutions founded in jus- 
tice and designed to extend the benefits 
of civil and religious liberty to evewy hu- 
man being. The chief glory of suc a 
nation should be the establishment of 
friendly feelings, mutual sympathies, con- 
cord and good will. Its brightest <is- 
tinction is not the triumph of its arms, 
but of its arts} not the enthronement of 
force, but of moral power and right; not 
the destruction of life and happiness, but 
the security and elevation of the mass of 
men. But war is opposed to all this. Its 
first act is an invasion of human right, its 
discipline is that of despotism, its inevita- 
ble effects are crime and wo. ‘There is 
no democracy nor republicanism in war ; 


/it is a condition of unrelieved violence ; 


an alternation of force and fraud, which 
crushes free action and withers high, just, 
How 


would it be for a people, accustomed to 


sentiments. hard 


the discipline of soldiers, to resolve itself 


into a nation of freemen ! 
And of all wars, a war with England 


\is the most to be depreeated. ‘The of- 





> 


en ~ 


been great. Her rapacity, her injustice, 
her insolence are hard to be borne, but 
the wickedness and misery of a conflict 
with her would be no less hard. She is 
a power that can do us immense harm. 
She can sweep our commerce from the 
seas, arrest our industry, excite internal 
commotions, desolate our coasts, stop our 
career of improvement, and load us for 
long generations with taxes and debt. It 
is true, we might return the injury; we 
might destroy her ships, seize her colo- 
nies, and reduce the mass of her popula- 
tion, already on the brink of starvation, to 
unutterable wretchedness and death. But 
can vengeance repay us for the loss of so 
much treasure, and happiness and moral 
feeling, as would spring from its inflic- 
tion t 
Englishmen recompense the wrong our 
own acts would bring down upon millions 


of Americans! Or would the enormity of 


the crime swell with the amount of suffer- 


ing inflicted, until the combined mass of 


iniquity would provoke upon both nations 
the severest and most protracted retribu- 
tions of Providence. 

Nor would the evil stop with the 
people directly concerned. A contest 
between two powers, each holding such 
extended relations, would bring along 
with it, mightier and more terrible con- 
vulsions. It would drag into the strife, 
the powerful dynasties of Europe, which 
only need the occasion to fall upon each 
other with destructive fury. What would 
be the result of this, no mind can conceive. 
What battles, what carnage, what a sev- 
ering of domestic ties, what a waste of 
life, what ferocity of manners, what deg- 
radation of feeling, what a disruption of 
order, what indescribable panic, what 
agony not to be assuaged! How it would 
put back the peace of the world, arrest 
the spread of liberal principles, and palsy 
the democratic movement of the nations! 


Let those whose fancies delight in horrors, | 


complete the picture. 


We do not believe, that war in the 
present condition of mankind, is at all 
times to be avoided... Yet we believe it 
becomes a moral and intelligent people to 
strive to put it off as long as it may. It 
is at the best a wicked and desperate re- 
sort. The United States and England 
have reached a point of elevation where 
they should throw aside the savage spirit 


and practices of their ancestors. There 


are nobier conquests than those of the’ 
sword, and higher and holier aims than! 


national aggrandizement. ‘The world is 
awakening to loftier notions of honor and 
glory. 
upon the hearts of the people and upon 
the councils of their rulers. 


A better era is beginning to dawn 


New influ- 
ences are making themselves felt in the 


Would the murder of millions of 
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Brute force is retiring before the energy 
of enlightened intellect. Over all classes 
of men a spiritual illumination is spread- 
ing ; they begin to recognize the superior 
worth of mind and virtue ; and are adjust- 


lations and habits to a better 


ing their re 
order of civilexistence. Shall their hopes 


vo out as dreams of the morning! 


Shall 
the swelling stream which is bearing the 
nations on to a future of glorious devel- 
opments, be turned from its course or put 
back for many dreary years? 
Considerations of this kind, though 
they cannot avert war, may teach us the 
spirit in which it is to be contemplated. 
It would be a sad sight indeed, to see 
two great nations, equally illustrious as 
pioneers in the cause of enterprise, art, 
science and religion, fall to the plunder 
and butchery of each other, for differences 
which a moment's forbearance may ree- 


oncile or remove. 


BY GEORGE SAND. 

In our paper to-day commences the 
first English translation of this admirable 
work. For a lone time it has been felt 
by those who have read the original, to be 
the master-piece of its author; indeed, 
with many the conviction is strong, that it 
is even the highest triumph of modern 
That it has not found fit 


translation before was, doubtless, owing 


novel-writing. 


to prevailing impressions of something 
erratic and /izarre in the author's way of 
living, and to a certain undeniable tone of 
wild, defying freedom in her earlier 
writings ; an attitude of more than mod- 
est resistance to the conventions of ultra- 
civilized society, the soul-killing, and en- 
slaving bonds, under which woman es- 
pecially has pined Her nobler aspira- 
tions struggled too proudly with false 
circumstances, to burn always with that 
pure and gentle flame, which everywhere 


wins love and confidence. And her best 


|admirers are ready to own, that, so far as 


these charges have held good against her 
character or writings, it was but neces- 
sary retribution, that this nobler and re- 
deeming work should undergo its term of 
suspicious quarantine, before it could be 
accepted upon these shores, and in an 
English dress, proceed to make itself 
known as widely as it must and will be 
known. But let us not be slow to render | 
If the struggle has been painful, 


And who 


will be so ungenerous as to turn away 


justice. 


so too is the triumph glorious. 


from a pure and lofty creation of genius ; 
one as religious in its tone as it is artistic | 
in its form; one which warms the heart, 
while it expands the intellect and lifts 
imagination to those clear calm heights 


| where we can feel a holy Providence in| 


il 


reveals the divine power of character to 
shield itself from wrong, as well as to 
rekindle in all hearts the faded prophecy 
of future harmony ;— who, we say, will 
be so ungenerous as to turn away from 
such a book, out of any weak disgust for 
the experiences through which the author 
may have had to work her way up to this 
serene and heavenly elevation? Whoever 
{It is the 
way of Providence, that loftiest character 
is reared not in the timid paths of outward 
innocence alone ; and that purest wisdom 
sometimes comes from knowledge of both 


does so is himself the loser. 


good and evil, that so it may speak the 
more wisely, convincingly, inspiringly, to 
them that are fallen. 

We shall take occasion hereafier to 
speak more at length of the book and its 
author. At present we can only sum up 
its merits. ‘* Consuelo”? is its name, and 
the name of the heroine, —a Spanish 
word, which means Cvnsolation. No 
word could better describe the peculiar 
influence of the book. It is consoling to 
the depths of every tried and weary soul. 
As surely as you read, you are in a clear- 
er and more Joving mood. Every sen- 
tence seems to have proceeded fiom a 
very rare union of Wisdom and Love; 
such serenity and such mild warmth are 
from no other source. It throws around 
you the spbere of an ideal person, a ehar- 
acter so truly conceived, and so thorough- 
ly sustained, that almost you are persua- 
ded it has bodily existence, and that a 
** Consuelo ”’ lives for you too. 

Consuelo is a poor Spanish Gipsy girl ; 
at first a gifted pupil in one of the music- 
al conservatories of Venice under old Por- 
pora, the master of Haydn ; then the won- 
der of all Italy, of the Courts of Maria 
Theresa, and of Frederic the Great, by 
her inspired singing in theatre and chuzch ; 
then a princess ; and always, from first to 
last, sublime as an artist, a woman, and a 
child of God. In no work of fiction do 
we find so high a character. It is gentle- 
ness grown strong by purity ; it is beauty 
perpetually renewed from the inward liv- 
ing springs of beauty ; it is genius sanc- 
tified by piety and justified by use ; it is 
the very height of liberty and frankness, 
yet its freest motions rounded with the 
grace of reverence ; it is innocence great 
through all experiences, too great for van- 
ity or fear, and humble in its greatness ; 
it is high, heavenly womanhood, a female 
incarnation of the Godlike. Notable 
personages of history, monarchs, states- 
men, artists, philosophers, poets, spiritual 
mystics, coarser fanatics, and charlatans 
shine in their truest colors in this book, 


as they only could do by the side of her. 


Consuelo is an artist, a wondrous child 
of song ; as loyal to nature, as she is con- 


scientious in art. In her inspirations, in 


; 
workings of government and society. all things; one which on every page| her studies, in her public performauces, 
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she is the ideal of that character. To her, | of the day, the Unitary tendencies, which | Our concerts are attended more from 





Music is the medium through which the | this paper, conceived in the spirit of Uni-| fashion, it may be, than from re#l love, 
soul may with all delicacy, pu h tothe ty and of Progress, and calling itself) Our daughters are taught the piine as an 
world its d est, inmostlife. ‘To glorify |** The Harbinger,’ is pledged to notice, | accomplishment, to make them * ladies,”’ 


music, to proclaim its venly origin and | and both by criticism and by sympathy to/ rather than to inspire their womanhood 
power, is mystic § . s ner CiYVIOUS | I >On, th freusa Musical Move ment in with that Musie which has been termed 


mission. In it all 1 ht of self is lost.! this country. Ou per le are trying to! ** the feminine principle in the Universe. 


Musie is the m r of r ie: ff 1c come m sical. lt n een ad "Or" ed Yet there are fine be vinnings. Some 


is the outpouring of al! onl to h to the satisfaction of many, that neither | excellent societies in our cities are learn- 
manity, her h st tv, her contession | tn dull solemnity of ps ns, nor the/|ine the love of what is creat and perma- 
of faith, her acknow rement of God, her | t ng up and down of drums and fifes, | nent, by their attempts to perform it; the 
dedication of herself to st ends. yr the ear-tickling, foot-litting, fiddling | number of appreciating listeners is sure 
Here again, ami ») many vain displays | Out of old 1 s, innocent of all meant to grow; singing-schools ** for the mill- 
of he artless sk a t] ns ot t without xeept re leas from care and ceremony . | 10n > are unlo king the outer musical 
the soul, in o; S, ts, and ca-| can be deemed true musical experiences; | sense for all, that, if they have a soul, 
thedral choirs. she is ** Cons ».*? Con-!| and that no very just idea of the worth | this channel to it need not be obstructed ; 
solati m,—a reire ibeam of reality of Music in the scale of social influences | the real virtuosos come from hurope tu 
amid cold glitter 1ams. t is hars and of individual pursuits, ean properly | give us a touch of their quality, having 
the primary « lof i 1. to hold p | : lieated 1 pon these three forms of in their turn discovered that Jonathan 
an ideal of tl \ t's t c the Art. { S that to a musical soul | has ed how to spend money for mu- 


lv in Music. wh is t of th | the are thin sustenance; and (thanks) sic; and finally, much excellent music is 
and to show how @ e Art flows only /to t nyriad-minded activity which is| printed here, which our young ladies 


i 


from. and leads wavs to. the Moral: | exe ging all the products, both materi-| (and young men, too—they learn the 


how all Inspl tion, ( tS to \ rt- au 5 t a ot | th I is, plano), study in lieu ot the * Battle of 
ist. must con j | yt ito the ** first 50 } i the way for all to becom Pragcue,”’ and other trash in which music 
Good first I UN ) nh have cine d Strom those masters dealt so long 

It is because th or not only has an| foreign shores, where the Goddess of| This we have called a Musical Move- 
intellectual apy I : of this idea, but Harmony herself dwells, and inspires her| ment; for we believe it to he one ofthe 
ictually { ls na es , that { book Mozarts and Beethovens with great emo- , outward ace Inpaniments, expressions and 
itself is a noble work of Art The char-| tions and great Art, to utter them in strumentalities of the greatest move- 
acter of Consuelo inspires it all. Like| strains that haunt all souls with never) ment which ever yet engaged Humanity ; 
the ** Voice, whi first to light gave be-| dying hopes and as tions. Yes! the of which this our America, the common 
ino “ ; , one p "TIC: American peoins to respect ithering pl ce ot all nations, s destined 


° ehanino , e whol Musie as n Art, as a language of the to become th theatre. Whenever the 


hook t } .| Sf | Ss] tott ¢ nanent revelatiol ol l opl is dex P; whenever broad 
rano nts. 1 reeenes of God, and as one of the great divine | and universal sentiments absorb and har- 
Al i i ‘ 
— eee »¢ ] ; + +} a n es voy which H imanityv even now,.1S moniz the Nelly ¢ ot sms and diseords of 
u lntveraé ( qgaown to t - | f 
verv choice of w 3. slichtest turn | /eda on toward the fulhiment of its giori-+ men; vw lever iiumanity Is at all in- 
of every sentence. st for graphic | OUS Destiny. Once it was only as an spired with a consciousness of its great 
clearness. warmth. “al flow. 1s musement, (mo ( ess refined it is Dest hy, whenevel Love gives the tone 
ilmost unriv true; but still as an amusement).or asa to the f s, the thoughts. and the 
To expect i es. T : sh ver- mere church ceremony, that men thought *LIVITY ot in age: wh ever a hun- 
sion would bs om But ‘ of music. It is b nning to be esteem-| dred Reforms, all springing from so de p 
ation is by one « tly Gad Cur ¢ ed as Art. And (whatever moralists source, all tend, in the very antagonism 
' ' ' AV sSf\ } st e { mia ashio ot 1 or sided 23 i he x . ore 
work. who is both { th enthusiasm ™@Y Say against tl rerman fashion of} of thei idedness, in the very big 
+ | } , 5 ‘ 
. . sinc the } St ind | Ot I ‘ ies CSS } I 
for the b itv of t 1 who ' hh in , w one grand 
lw ar ‘ ¢ ‘ ] to denote the highest ‘complishments Of) the it i li, thre | nity of the race ; 
deeply appre a SE . , . 
The work with hin y one of love, | 48 In his creative sphere,) we maintain hort, v r there is a Movement, 
} wy +} ,cF «= ¢ ) . cd wmur- ¢} ’ ‘ . ) ] : ‘ > . am 
Ve can with all confider of] t too that en any un taken up and | ’ ’ y of ( orrespondence, 
: -,' sued i | S| in Which a tr rtist | t s} 1 bye ney developme}t ; 
read rs as faithiul. s ted, and ¢ ceful ; in the nit : id 5 \ . -%& to new , | pithe nt of 
. ; . va = ves rnc wy rice } x. 2 ' hy thy, rnwvee anal ¢ ‘ P . on 
version of a book. WW | ( sno oth , } F P : vorks, that thing Db i , and art of music, It 
commendation but to | ] comes the mos earnest, the most cieva ves out music, (such a movem nt) as it 
ting, the most rel ous occupation ol Ss sa | thre sphe ed planets do. Because 
which man is eapable, and the most pro- | M > is the natural language of Senti 
MUSICAL REVIEW | , sia 
, ductive of permanent blessings to man-| ment. Speech isthe language of Thought ; 
Thy r this { we ah ] nitel nr ten » \" ! ‘. 1 \ 
Unde - tit s ial] pitch our tent! kind. We are beginning to respect the | but underlying all articulate speech there 
oceasionallv. and de it a quiet corner of Art. to look to it for such influences as is a has of pure Tone . just as every 
hy ‘ . = ' te . 4 
the held which th ( Ss to occupy we do to Poetry, to | oquence, to any thought of the understandin r 1s prompt d 
to recopn On i a ais¢ - ‘ both ol thing that comes from the most r rious by l fee] no. Si ntiment seeks analogies, 
princi) ‘ | I } tOrinia f mothe depths ot Man. Uhat Is something, | resemblane s, and has a constant tenden- 


beautiful Art of ; Le t known) when we have not the genius to create.|ey to Unity. Thought analyzes and in- 


then to our rea » | : n e not Musical as yet we are not, in the true. sists upon dd StLINCTIONS, diff rences, indi- 

room for us in every number, yet a Mu-| sense. We have no composers; no great| vidualitics ; it gives birth to ereeds and 

sien) party { : ‘ 1 4 . ' } . 2 
MD Po a CXIst, and trom it) performances in our churehes ; no well- | doctrines, to theories and schemes of life 

in tpprec t yi id 1 less endowed id thor rh) academi to truin | to artificial laws and ( xpedients, and 
ice si . } : | ; . : 

voice iall’ be | en hit is the artist, or to edueate the public taste | effects no inward, but only outward union. 
s31Nn0 hey ¢ 1 | ’ ‘ P : } 

I ing in the im | world to claim its by frequent hearings of the finest compo- | It is only when men are moved by some 


— im the hopeful movements tions, except ina very limited degree. | great sentiment, (and all great sentiments 











are in some way forms of t care ceived in a true spirit and with any prom-| tinct, that better days shall come, that 
and highest principle of Love,) that they sions of talent, shall not be beneath | t real destiny of Man is Unity and 
become inwardly united; f 5 , ‘isin llowever, it $s not ‘ llarmony, and that th Law of Necessity 
there any society; and tl { \ i ( nye , as | i must yiclu at iengin to th holier Law of 
comes a living conscio\ vhole, o f music, sa w. Attraction, — of 


Liberty and Love. These 


harmoniously compacted [ many mem Lo cul mubiie 1 s §s 1 l, i yw not only a faith, but verily 


bers. Th S| rit ot such a j ; i- - | erl il es. Le ‘ Se ul Uiusiration of which, 
read y leit, and W ll d ind a Ll . Lo x | ; 1 on!) in Oo wavy. nongst others in this paper, 
even betore it can get an « of 1 nit ( ; ey mus | notices will be given. — 
spe ch i! rie W | not ¢ 1 . | . i 1 I th » 7 ‘ » 8 i Lulbe ‘ i ill nave in view (1.) 
through all its inf ‘ ‘ ot Mo ‘ i < : { i of music as an Art; (2.) the 
tion, Melody. ii \ I \lusic, 1 t tlol i il aS an expression of the 


soul. For it would speak a -\t e, er claim to o t- of its col ndence as a Science with 
puage, Wilcll Asia Lhd \ rit ‘ ve iit Ss exact scl ‘ Cl ( ; l specially with the 


may comprehend, with 1 ’ : y with ¢t Science of the coming Social Order, and 


no dictionary but tl t, out of wi sot m s a il vs it transit through which we are pass- 
twa yw 1} ( i if C ( t.¢ ~ oi \ s 
be true, then, that Humanity is now on’ we not sav, witht eternal eas whic So much by way of introduction. In 


the verge, nay in the midst of l On re 1 s L OL Lroe he s e Ol musi- our neXt W hope to give some notices of 
ward movement; that society inspired, cal t s only 1 seale of the hum musical perfurmances and publications. 
not with a ifs merely, IL Wiih iOS i Moi : | $3 Ol action, as —_—— — 

arnest, energetic strivings after the i- is rep i in t S| of ’ IN y or Mopern Soctety. 
zation of a D ne Order. (s nge, and ' of 1 ear \ Music. me Few persons seem to be aware of the 
ultra, and conflicting as may be the fi s 1 y Se e, y to 1 knowl- utter want of faith in any high, spiritual 


which that inspiration often takes,) th f ourselves, of Nat d of God: reality, which characterizes the thought, 


there is great s nce int ving | to t d f the same Law, t the f ng, the expression, the aims and 

interest now felt in m Call it f Music ec 1 out other forms, of ses of modern society. The men 

on, if you will, and eall fas! e; ts, of 3. s, of c \etri- a women of the present day are as far 
1 ‘ ‘ 2 . | ‘ ‘ .. « 

still it is the ape of t ol { S. m tomv. and. removed from any thing fike a sincere 

noth Chis the t \ } e- | fi vy. of 1 very : Ss, or s tual ligious sense, as can be deemed possi- 


ifter to unfold. ver c fi ssent S sw mate thes in a world, moistened with the blood 
ed to the end; f And fart this, e is t key of martyrs, resounding with the songs of 
cations are qui finite. i] 1 to to that D ( f lan s ty. | prophets, and daily blessed with the munif- 
State it here, that it : t 1 is yet t ,W these icence of the « e bounty. They may 
that we propose to t tof M , s of : t transitior persecute 1 i ther who dares to 
language of 1 ex ‘e in 1 vy dis S, | be re- | ca ereed in which thev 
which men are t nearly = tot d of 1 v ane suckled, outworn as it is, in their 
lang e of t cent | t to trace out thes wn minds; they may curl the lp ir 
heaven-b« | ‘ s of 1 ‘ . Vv 3: si ( w a isant ‘oud scort I rude plebeian who de- 
prompt to holy ties of Leve, of F tas! s that the chaff they deal in can ever be 
ship. of Family, of S Order. whie We shall vers t 1 we owe mad to tl read of life; they may 
hrough consecrated 
steadily invite and dra‘ son toe t Ss \ . 4 It w { aisles, and thank God that they are not so 

Unitv with God: i wy n wort t tion t t 9 low d vulgar. as to wish the abatement 
us to seek a t of 3] 3. as k of the t KE teful let us. of anv establish sage ; but their inner 
well as of what o sho ve. int to music, t Se : ; when. souls are as dead to that high, glorious 
harmonies of outward Nature We wish theres ned almost no sin¢ ty. no faith, | sense of t lufinite. in which consists the 
to consider Music both as e of 1 o earnestness; when the religion of so-| essence of religion, as if they were kin- 
expressions, and as one of spiring | cietv seemed its deadest m festation : dred to the worm that fattens in the clods 


causes of the restless, but prophetic spirit, when every thought of the Ideal was of the valley. They have no faith in the 


of these times. Of course, then, we shall | damped by the triumphant sneers and the power and majesty « f disinterested love. 
not say much ot m musical trifles. t experimental arguments of worldliness; Devotion to the holiest aims they resolve 
shall be our business constantly to notice | when no ctrines, no philosophies, no into selfish purposes. The passion for 
ind uphold fo dd d to tation, | spl s open to young t y looked in Universal Unity, which suffers from every 


musie which ts « st; whicl ¥ way ins r but altogether barren | violation of harmony, which is wounded 


does not me V seeK to i : . but | of promis und fatal to self-respect . whet by a disco dant note from a single human 


I I 
which, (be it in the form ealled Secular, nothing satisfied, and the whole frame-| being, which longs for the sounds of the 
or Sacred, be it song, or opera, or orato- work of society gave the |i to the voice | great anthem, ‘‘lo id as from numbers with- 


rio, or orchestra) s the most religious! of the preacher and of the heart ; — ever | out number, sweet as from blessed voices 
outpouring of the composer's life. We} grateful let us be, those of us whom an/| uttering praise,”* that is to ascend from a 
feel that we shall do most good by speak- | early passion for music seized upon with | re deemed earth, they are scarce acquain- 

r most of works of genius, even when! power, that this idle boy’s love, as the ted with even by name; much less can 
the theme is old, and by measuri the elders called it, this wayward, impractic- | they be made to ehe rish the slightest con- 
new, not so much by tl stan i, as able enthusiasm, this besetting sin of in- fidence in any purpose, however wise in 
by the stand y which they measured duleence, became our muitiation to th ts conception and skiltul im its execution, 
themselves And vet so f stime per- great hopes of the Future, haunting us| which is prompted by no lower motive 


mits, we trust 1 t h efforts, con with a faith most irresistible thouch indis-! than th master passion of the truly relig- 
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ious mind. ‘They have no faith in the in- 
spiration of the prophecies, or of the soul. 
‘They do not look for a new heaven and a 


new earth, in which dwelleth righteous- 


} 


ness. Good enough for them, as they 


think, are the old heaven and the old earth, 
in which dwelleth respectability. So long 
as they can have their ‘ roast chicken 
and their little game of cards,’’ like the 
good lady who wondered people could 


take such an interest inthe reform of Par- 


liament, so long as they can stand well 


in the society of ** their sort,’’ while they 
live, and be sent out of the world in the 
odor of sanctity by pulpit eloquence and 


i 

newspaper tribute when they die, every 
thing iS well enouch, and should be let 
hy St of all possible 


alone: the world is the 


worlds ; and wo to the wild visionary, th 
poor fanatic, who has faith and who acts 
rdom of God is 


Divine Order 


on his faith, that the ki 
to come on earth, that a 
is to be realised in society, that the possi- 
bilities of human nature have not been ex- 
hausted yet in any of the habitations of 
men. 

Friends, do you fear infidelity’? Look 
for it in the right place Go not far from 
your own houses to find it. Think not 
that it was all embodied inthe New York 
Infidel Convention. See it in the faith- 


lessness, the duplicity, the 


antagonism. 
} 


the infernal competition, the murderous 


warfare, with which the whole atmo- 


. ; : snc ae ee ili) 
.sphere of your daily society is reeking. 


We be seech 


our brother working men notto close their 


INFLUENCE OF MACHINERY. 


eyes nor their understandings to the tre- 


mendous effect which the improvement of 


machinery is destined to exert on their 
social condition, unless pre vented by wise 
and vigorous measures on their part.— 
W hen the common necessaries of life were 
principally supplied by hand labor, a fair 
days work would not only command a fair 
days wages, but it was not difficult to find 


good and suitable employment; and few 


skilful workmen ever had to complain of 


having little to do, or of being obliged to 
throw away their labor for prices scarce 
sufficient to keep soul and body together. 
But now that steam, and wind, and water, 


are made to do the work of many hands. 


now that so many of the common tools of 


every handicraft are so perfected, as in fact | 


to give a man a half a dozen pair of hands 
instead of one, the labor of every trade in 
which machinery can be introduced takes 
a far smaller number of persons, and the 
remainder, who would naturally have been 
engaged in the same business, being thus 
thrown out of employment, crowd into 
other occupations which are carried on in 
the old mode, until every branch of labor 


becomes overstocked, so that the best 


workmen, in many cases, find it hard to! 
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get a living, though they sweat and toil 
till they feel the effects of over exertion in 
every jolt and fibre of their body. Nor 
is this the hardest part of the case. A 
man, tending a circular saw or a planing 
machine, though he finds it not so easy to 
get employment, as when he drove the 
saw or plane by hand, and receives no 
more for his labor, than if he did the 
work by mere manual strength, actually 
produces a far greater amount of value, 
which go 
machine, and to widen and make perma- 
nent the deep gulf which always divides 
the rich and the poor. The profits of the 
machinery go to the capitalist; the oper- 
ative is becoming more and more to be 
consideyed as an appendage to the machine; 
} 


his best qualities are valued principal- 


*h 
ly as they contribute to the pecuniary suc- 
cess of the establishment; itis not expect- 


ed that he will share in the mass of wealth 


which he is helping to create; and he 
thus finds it impossible to obtain the ben- 
efits, which are the natural fruit of labor, 
but which in this case, are given not to 
work, but to him who 
is able to get others to work for him. 
This theory of the influence of ma- 
chinery on the working man is so familiar 
reflected on the subject 
With any attention, that it seems almost 
like a waste of words to dwell upon it; 
but the practical confirmation of it is not 
so evident in this country, as it will be ; 
Varlous Causes have conspired to postpone 
the evils which must inevitably come ; and 
forthe full illustration of the subject, as 
seen in the daily life, in the dwelling 


house, in the farnilv eirele of the operative, 


we must look to the system in the rank, 
festering ripeness of its operation among 
the feudal halls of 


world. 


industry in the old 
But the nature of things cannot 
be changed, and the same cause will pro- 
duce the same effects here as elsewhere. 
Already our largest commercial cities, our 
oreat manufacturing towns, show clearly 
the fatal symptoms, which portend the 
coming of the terrific pestilence. 
yet, there is a deepeurrent of vitality, the 
red glow of health, in the mass of the 
working men of this country, which will 
enable them to expel the deadly virus, 
before it is too late. 


The remedy is to be feund, not in op- 


posing the improvements in machinery; | 


no yankee will ever do that; not in de- 
claiming in the work shops, and at the cor- 
ners of the streets, about the hardness of 
the times; but in vigorous, combined ac- 
tion, in producing a union between capi- 
tal and labor, and thus giving a direct in- 
terest in the machines, to the men who 
work them. ‘This union of interest must 
be brought about. The man who labors 


with the machine must share its profits, 


s to enrich the owner of the 


But as | 








as well as the man who owns it. How 
far this can or will be done, under the 
present isolated arrangements of society 
is a problem, which it behooves the mass 
of our intelligent working men seriously 
to consider and dieuss. Ina true Asso- 
ciation, where labor, capital, and skill are 
each represented, and receive a just and 
equitable share of the common product, 
where all branches of industry contribute 
to swell the amount not only of the gener- 
al stock, but of personal returns, the diffi- 
culty is at once setaside; the great prob- 
lem of modern society is solved ; and a sure 
foundation laid for an enormous increase in 
the production of wealth, for its impartial 
distribution, for its immediate application 
to the great purposes of social life, and 
thus for the establishment of mutual kind- 
ness, perpetual peace, and pure harmony 
in all the relations of men. 

In this point of view, no one can be 
| surprised that we advocate so earnestly, 
‘and with all the ability we possess, a 
practical trial of the benefits of systematic 

Association. We are convinced, not only 
from a deep sense of the prevailing evils 
of society, not only from theoretical dem- 


onstration resting on exact principles of 


science, but from a pretty extensive expe- 
rience of the effects of social combination, 
that the true remedy for our social ills is 
to be found here, and that an experiment 
to this end, provided with sufficient means, 
engaged in by competent persons, and 
conducted with ordinary discretion, would 
terminate, not in disappointment or disas- 


ter, but in triumphant success. 


Tue Practica, Curistian. This pa- 
per, published by our esteemed friends of 
the Hopedale Community, and always 
breathing the spirit of a pure and expan- 
sive philanthropy, has recently made its 
appearance in a larger form, and with its 
exterior in every way greatly improved. 
It is devoted to the prominent reforms of 
the day, including the reorganization of 
society on Christian principles, and dis- 
cusses them in a manner which cannot 
fail to interest and enlighten all who are 
hoping for a better future. We have been 
diligent readers of this little sheet, from 
‘its commencement, and gladly express 
our obligations to it. If it is not so 
‘universal in its tendencies, as would be de- 
| manded by a complete science of society, 
it always takes a broad and comprehensive 
| view, is singularly free from all sectarian 
| littleness, and defends the measures and 
principles to which it it devoted, with a 
‘candor and sweetness of temper, worthy 
‘of the highest praise, in these days of vin- 
dictive controversy. We sincerely rejoice 
in its success, as indicated by its improved 
appearance, and give it our heartiest wish- 


es for a wide circulation and increasing 


' usefulness. 
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Buitp up AND Nor Destroy. Let this 


test be applied to all enterprises and pro- 


jects that are presented for our approval. 


Be not deluded, Oh friends, with the vain 
hope of benefit from any plans that are 
merely destructive in their nature and vi- 
olent in their operation. The universal 
nature, the kind and blessed mother of us 
all, removes an evil by gently supplying 
its place with good. Silently does the 
warmth of Heaven creep over the brown 
and frozen earth, sweetly do the gales of 
the South breathe upon the icy fabrics, 
whose massy strength threatens to endur 
forever ; and behold, we are in the bosom 
of anew sullmer, we are Surre indi a 
with all green and shining things, and our 
own spirit receives a fresh life with th 
regenerated earth. Fit emblem this of 
the progress of truth and good in the 
‘Take to heart the lesson, 
Oh man, filled with the spirit of heroic re 


course of ages. 


form ; let no impatience possess thee ; let 
no haste disconcert thee ; with a soul ar- 
globe, re- 


dent as the central fires of the 


volve in thy orbit with the peaceful 


strong and 


might of the plane is ; be as 
as benignant too; 
** Like as a star, 
That maketh not haste, 


That taketh net rest, 

Let each one fulfil his God given hest. ”’ 
{7 We learn from a personal interview 
with Mr. Thornburg, whose letter on the 
Ohio Phalanx was alluded to in a recent 
number of ** The Phalanx,” that the affairs 
of that Association wear a very promising 
aspect, and that there can be no reasonab! 
doubt of its success. He gives a very favor- 
able description of the soil and general re- 
sources of the domain, and from all that we 
have learned of its character, we believe 
there are few localities at the West better 
adapted for the purposes of an experimental! 
Association on a large scale. We sincerely 
hope that our friends in that vicinity will 
concentrate their efforts on the Ohio Phalanx 
and not attempt to multiply Associations, 
which without abundant capital, and devoted 
and experienced men, will almost to a cer- 
tainty prove unsuccessful. The true policy 
for all the friends of the Associative move- 
ment, is to combine their resources, and give 
an example of a well-organized Phalanx, in 


complete and harmonic operation. This will 


do more for the cause than any announce- | 


ment of theories, however sound and elo- 
quent, or ten thousand abortive attempts, be- 
gun in enthusiasm and forsaken in despair. 


7 We are happy to hear that the science 


of Phonography is attracting the pubiic at- | 


tention in Boston, to a very great extent, and 
that large classes are formed for the study of 
We trust 
that its able teacher, Mr. Boyle, will contin- 


this new and interesting subject. 


ue to receive the encouragement he so richly 
merits. Of the nature of Phonography we 
will endeavor to give an explanation in our 
next number. 


Faustus, there has been no discovery aflord- 


Since the days of Cadmus or 


‘ry “ ) p- 7 ‘ ‘ y 
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ing to human intelligence so powerful an in- 
strument of progress and development; the 
beneficent results which will flow from this 
great production of genius are boundless. 

’ We rejoice to learn by letters from the 
that a deep interest in Association 
spreading in many parts of that section of 


the country We have been indebted to 


friends in the State of Louisiana for much 
substantial aid in the promotion of the cause, 
and we trust that this all-embracing, pacific 
eform will enlist support in that quarter. 
LT? We would direct the attention of our 
ientific readers to the Article in another 
on the Synthesis of th 


} 


Sciences, by a distinguished member of the 


Associative school in France, from which 


source our pages will hereafter be enriched. 


tr We send this number of The Harbin- 

ger to many persons who are not subscribers. 

Those who may wish to become subscribers 

ure requested to forward cheir names and the 
| 


money without delay. Our terms are “ in- 


variably in advance.”’ 


TF? The future numbers of The Harbinger 
will be printed on paper of as good or even bet- 
ter quality than that of the present. It will be 
our aim to make the external appearance as 

+) 


well as the matter of this Journal, as far as 


possible, worthy of the cause to which it is 


de voted. 


Tr Books and Pamphlets to be reviewed, 
if left with the Publishers, directed to the 
Editors of The Harbinger, will be suitably 


noticed in our columns. 


Firsr ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. 
E. WorKiNnG Men’s Assocration. The 


delegates from the various associations of 


the Working men of New England, assem- 


bled at the Tremont Chapel, Boston, on 
Wednesday, the 27th May, to take steps pre- 
liminary to the formation of an Industrial 
Congress, a measure which previous con- 
ventions of the working-men had decided on 
as necessary to conduct with efficiency the 


great reform movement in which they are 


engaged. The attendance at the meeting 
was not numerous, but a number of Associ- 
ations were duly represented, and the busi- 


ness before it was satisfactorily transacted. 


Mr. Lewis W. Ryckman, the President of 


the New England Workingmen’s Association 
presided. A resolution was adopted approv- 
ing of the appointment of a Committee by 
‘the National Reform Convention recently 


held in New York to draft a Constitution and 


|mature measures for the consideration of 


the proposed Industrial Congress; and a 
number of persons were added to that Com- 
mittee. The Committee was empowered to 
call to its councils those persons who can aid 
it with their judgment and wisdom. 

It was also determined that the Conven- 
tion of Workingmen to form an Industrial 
Congress shall be held in the City of New 
York on the second Tuesday of October 
next. 

A deputation of Ladies from the “ Ladies’ 


Labor Reform Association’ of Lowell, pre- 


15 


sented a beautiful Banner of their own man- 
ufacture to the N. E. 


ation. 


Workingmen’s Associ- 
The banner bore the noble motto of 
the workingmen, 


*“* Union for the sake of power, and 


power to bless humanity.” 


Miss Sarah Bagley, who headed the dep- 
utation of ladics, made an appropriate and 
very feeling address on presenting the ban- 
ner, to which the President responded, evi- 
lently much affected. 


rO THE FRIENDS OF ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Clermont (Ohio) Pha- 
lanx have the satisfaction of announcing that 
they have just paid off this year’s instalment 
due for their Domain, amounting to four 
thousand five hundred and tive doffars, and 
have also advanced nearly one thousand dol- 
lars on their next year’s payment. With 
increased zeal and confidence we now look 
forward to certain suecess. To accomplish 
this, it is desirable that we have further ac- 
cessions of labor, skill and capital. We there- 
fore invite the friends of industrial Associa- 
tion, (to whom it is not convenient to become 
Resident Members), to subscribe for Stock, 
the shares of which are $25 00 each. Me- 
chanies and Manufacturers, @ well as Fra- 
mers, are likewise wanted on The Domain as 
Resident Members. 

To become a Resident Member, it is ne- 
cessary that the applicant should subseribe 
and pay for as large an amount of stock as 
convenient, and the amount should be pro- 
portioned to the number of the applicant’s 
tamily. Persons should direct their applica- 
tions (post paid) to the Secretary, stating, 

1. How many shares of stock they are 
willing to subscribe and pay for, either in 
cash or such other property at a fair cash 
valuation, as may prove available to the As- 
sociation. 

2. Their age, 
health. 


occupation, and general 


3. The number, age, &c., of their family, 
(if they have any). 

4. At what time they wish to come upon 
the Domain. 

If the Council like the terms offered, they 
will admit them conditionally, say from four 
to six months; if at the expiration of that 
time the parties are mutually agreed, the ap- 
plicent subscribes to the constitution, and is 
admitted to all the privileges of full member- 
ship; if not agreed, the applicant retires, he 
holding, as a Non-Resident Member, the 
stock subseribed and paid for, unless in debt 
to the Phalanx. 

We will add here that our Domain is situ- 
ated in Clermont county, on the Obio River, 
about forty miles above Cincinnati. The sit- 
uation is beautiful and healthy, entirely free 
from fever and ague, or any endemic diseas- 
es. The soil is rich, a part of it bottom land, 
cleared and sowed with crops of wheat, oats, 
corn, potatoes, hemp, vegetable gardens, &c. 
We have also a fine orchard coming on, com- 
prising 1,000 fruit trees, presented by A. H. 
Ernst, of Cincinnati. There is also on the 
Domain a moderate stock of cattle, hogs, 
sheep and teams, with agricultural imple- 
ments; a steam saw, and grist mill, is in ope- 
ration; also, shoe, brush, tin, and tailor’s 
shops. We wish to start, also, as soon as 
possible, a blacksmith’s, cooper’s, and wagon 
maker’s shops, and to organize as many other 
kinds of manufactures as can be prosecuted 
to advantage, and to diversify labor as much 
as possible. A perfectly equitable system of 
compensation for labor is established, by 
which every man is graded according to his 
skill or tact, and every hour’s labor is passed 
to his credit. 

We last season made a dividend on our 
stock, of seven per cent. for seven months, 

| being at the rate of twelve per cent per an- 
num. There is reason to think the dividend 








wood and ti r Jand. There are now in 


peration on the place a | e flouring mill, 


the Ph x I sess] f the Do- 


mialbd isto to yx nX, as soon 


{ > uJ p 
tent ag reonu 
science 5 ms Ob SIiOck 
and m } 5 I { ) 
erect, ws soon as | \ r of a uni- 
tary ( ) ( Oud 
ixty lou Lil ) one-half of 
which number are already in the Associa- 
tion. 

The system ot Association contemplates 
t \ th hundred 
far i i | sous of all ages } 
! nsex p ol { In 
dustrial and Educati pursui of li 
They are united on the joint-stock principle, 
every me er y ing and o peing a share- 
hol ler, to a greater oOo less amount, The 
system ol wages tor Ia is discarded ; and 
instead of it, a dividend of the profits is 
iwarded to each,in the ratio that eaeh may 
have contributed to ove or more of the pro- 
ductive powers, which are Labor, Capi al, 

1 Sk I is to re ive the largest 
nVi nd, say seve tweliths: (¢ ipital th 


next, say three-tweliths ; and Skill the least, 


Say two-twel ns 


The end aimed at by the Associationists is 


Harmonic Unity is sure 


1 magnilicentone. 


ly a lofty aspiration 5 and if it can be attained 


im this life, to the exclusion of the discoras 
nd strife resulting from selfish actions and 
motives, then indeed, is a new era begun in 
Ww id ! t aspiralion ol Christian 
he urts shall ( ( Zed ind the will of Lhe 
Fath | is in heaven.’ 
So far as this th so far will they 
have the t t Wishes 111 good men, even 
K } SA selves in the 
ype f so happy a destiny. Ohio State 
‘iva y a. 
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sion, to expose false professions, to hold 


p hollow-heartedness and duplicity to 


ust indignation, to warn the people 
rainst the demagogue who would cajole 
them by honeyed flatteries, no less than 
igainst the devotee of mammon who 


would make them his slaves. 
Th H irbinger will be devoted to the 


cause of a radical, organic social reform as 


essential to the highest development of 


man’s nature, to the production of those 
elevated and beautiful forms of character 
of which he is capable, and to the diffu- 
sion of happiness, excellence, and univer- 
The prin- 
unity as taught* by 
Charles Fourier, in their application to 
society, we believe, are at the foundation 
and it will 


ever be our aim, to discuss and defend 


) 


sal harmony upon the earth. 
ciples of universal 


t 


of all penulne social progress ; 


these principles, without any sectarian 
bigotry, and in the catholic and compre- 
hensive spirit of their great discoverer 
While we bow to no man as an authorita 
tive, infallible master, we revere the ge 
nius of Fourier too highly, not to accept, 
with joyful weleome, the light which he 

is shed on the most intricate problems of 


‘ 


human dest ny The social re form, ol 


whose advent the signs are every wher 


visible, comprehends al! others; and in 


laboring for its speedy accomplishment, 


We are Consec1lous that we are devoting 








our best ability to the removal of oppres- 
injustice among men, to the 
complete emancipation of the enslaved, 
to the promotion of genuine temperance, 
ind to the elevation of the toiling and 
down-trodden masses to the inborn rights 
of humanity. 

In literature, the Harbinger will exer- 
cise a firm and impartial criticism, with- 
out respect of persons or parties. It will 
be made a vehicle for the freest thought, 
though not of random speculations; and 
with a generous appreciation of the various 
forms of truth and beauty, it will not fail 
such instanees of false senti- 

taste, and erroneous 
tend to vitiate the public 
mind, or degrade the individual character. 
Nor will the literary department of the 
Harbinger be limited to criticism alone. 
It will contributions from varieus 
pens, in different spheres of thought; and 
free from dogmatic exelusiveness, will 
vccept all that in any way indicates the 
unity of Man with Man, with Nature, 
Consequently, all true 
science, all poetry and arts, all sincere 
literature, all religion that is from the 
soul, all wise analyses of mind and char- 
acter will come within its province. 

We appeal for aid in our enterprise to 
hopeful spirits in all 
We appeal to all 
ing from a resistless discon- 
tent 1 the present order of things, with 
“ith in man and trust in God, are striv- 

for the establishment of universal 
tice, harmony, and love. We appeal 


Sion and 


wo ¢ xX pose 


ment, perverted 


or on, a8 may 


receive 


and with God. 


Live earnest and 


classes of society. 


thoughtful, the aspiring, the gen- 
erous every where, who wish to see the 
reign of heavenly truth triumphantly sup- 
planting the infernal diseords and false- 
} / 


hoods, on which modern soeiety is built, 
for their sympathy, friendship, and prae- 
tical co-operation, in the undertaking 
which we announce to day. 

Among the leading contributors will be 
Parke Godwin, W. H. Channing, Albert 
Brisbane, Osborne Maedaniel, and Horace 
Creeley of New York, Ceorge Ripley, 
Charles A. Dana, John S. Dwight, L. 
W. Ryekman, and John Allen of Brook 
l'arm, and Francis G. Shaw of West 
Re XDury. 

The Harbinger will be published in 
New York by Burgess, Stringer, & Co., 
No. 222 Broadway, and in Boston, by 
Redding & Co., No. 8 State St. 2 


Tenms.—The price to subscribers will 
be $2,00 a year, or $ 1,00 for six months, 
payable invariably inadvanee ‘Ten copies 
will be supplied for $15,00. Commun 
cations and remittances may be addressed 
to the publishers in New York and Bos- 
ton, or tothe ** Editors of the Harbinger,”’ 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Ic? The subseription lists of the Pha- 
lanx and Social Reformer are transferre:1 
to the Harbinger. Subseribers to those 
papers whose terms of subseription have 
expired, are respectfully requested to 
renew their subseriptions, and forward 
the advance payment, as directed above. 


West Roxsury, June 14, 1845. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 
TUTTLE & DEXTER, 
NO. 30 ANN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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